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illions of dollars saved 
annually to Mill Mutual 
policyholders by careful man- 
agement, skillful fire preven- 
tion, expert selection of risks. 












































MILL 
MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association........ .: Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.......... Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . . Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co........ Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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(LUMBER MUTUALS 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 











INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 





LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CGUtCE 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 





Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 

James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 

Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 

















ALFRED W. PERKINS 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF MAINE 


As two years of service as an officer in the United States Navy, much of it spent in the 


Pacific, Commissioner Perkins has returned from a leave of absence to resume his post 


as head of Maine’s insurance department. Appointed after having acquired considerable prac- 
tical insurance experience, he had served only a year as Commissioner before turning the office 


over to Deputy Commissioner Guy R. Whitten and enlisting in the armed services. 
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WARTIME ACTIVITIES OF INSURANCE 


NEMY sabotage agents were 
responsible for considerable 
damage in the United States 
during World War I, some of the de- 
tails of which have been spread on 
the public record in such _ proceed- 
ings as the long controversy over the 
assessment of claims against the Ger- 
man government growing out of the 
unforgettable Black Tom disaster. 
And those less spectacular but more 
effective saboteurs of production and 
material—fire and industrial accident 
—did more than their share in mak- 
ing more difficult the task of the na- 
tion’s war leaders of a generation ago. 
3ut enemy saboteurs did not get to 
first base in the United States during 
World War II, despite the reported 
greater skill and training of the agents 
of modern enemy governments. For 
this result the military and naval in- 
telligence services, and a greatly ex- 
panded and improved Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, unquestionably de- 
serve the credit. 


In spite of a huge increase in in- 
dustrial production, and such com- 
promises with normal procedures as 
could not be avoided, neither did fire 
nor industrial accidents get so far out 
of hand as to endanger the war effort 
during the years 1941-45. Some of 
the reasons for this result are now 
made clear in a small booklet titled 
“On Guard,” just published by the 
little-known National Bureau for In- 
dustrial Protection as an incident of 
its winding up of its affairs. 


The National Bureau for Industrial 
Protection, an, organization of out- 
standing fire protection and accident 
prevention engineers recruited from 
the nation’s leading fire insurance and 
casualty insurance carriers, was set up 
in February, 1941, as the operations 
unit of the Insurance Committee for 
the Protection of American Indus- 
trial Plants which had been formed 
in 1940. Insurers participating were 


the members of the following organ- 
izations: American Reciprocal Insur- 
ance Association ; Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies ; 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives ; Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation; Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies ; National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies; and National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


The duties and purposes of the 
National Bureau for Industrial Pro- 
tection were stated as: 


1. To make a joint contribution by the 
insurance business to the United States 
Government, at no cost to the govern- 
ment, in a vital field of defense where 
it was exceptionally well equipped to 
render special service. 

2. To utilize the companies’ engineers and 
inspectors for regular inspections of war 
plants. 

3. To make available to the government 
specially prepared reports of plant in- 
spections as a means of assisting ad- 
ministrative officials in expediting war 
production. 

4. To maintain a regular report service 
which would keep the government ad- 
vised about fire and accident hazards, 
opportunities for sabotage and similar 
dangerous conditions in war plants. 

5. To make recommendations for the prop- 
er segregation and protection of criti- 
cal materials. 

6. To furnish technical advice and carry 
out other duties the government might 
request in maintaining high levels of 
war production, and to prevent the loss 
of critical materials. 

The details of the work which was 
done by the National Bureau for In 
dustrial Protection must remain bur- 
ied, because of their nature, in gov- 
ernment files not available for inspec 
tion. In general it can be said that 
disabling injuries to industrial work 
ers dropped from a frequency of 15.4 
per million man-hours in 1940 to 14.5 
per million man-hours in 1944, and 
that fire losses were kept below the 
rate of increase in industrial activity. 
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For their efficient executive serv- 
ices insurance owes a debt to C. W. 
Pierce of the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation; R. E. Wilson and John B. 
West of the Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies; E. 
R. Granniss and John’ Sandel of the 
National Conservation Bureau; and 
Harold L. DeCamp of the Eastern 
Inspection Bureau. For their assist- 
ance in making the Bureau’s opera- 
tions an outstanding success tribute 
is due to the regiment of engineers 
and inspectors who were charged with 
the responsibility of doing the job 
that had to be done in the field. 

As to the measure of the Bureau’s 
success no more impressive apprecia- 
tion could be devised than the unso- 
licited endorsements of its activities 
which have been received from the 
President of the United States, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the War Production Board, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


e @ © 
THE NEW CENTENARIANS 


NE of the more unusual organ- 

izations in American business, 
albeit a purely informal one, is that 
made up of the mutual fire and marine 
insurance companies which have com- 
pleted one hundred years of success- 
ful operation. 


At the end of 1945 there were 76 
such mutual insurance companies in 
existence. During 1946 five more will 
pass the century mark, and this publi- 
cation takes occasion herewith to con- 
gratulate all five of them upon the ad- 
herence to sound insurance principles 
which has enabled them to survive 
probably the most eventful hundred 
years in history in a business which 
consists entirely of the assumption of 
risk. There are few other lines of 
activity, with the possible exception 
of newspaper publishing, which can 
boast so many hundred-year-old en- 
terprises. 


The five carriers which complete 
their first hundred years in business 
in 1946 are: 

Merchants and Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance company, Worcester, Mass. 

New Brunswick Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance company, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Planters Mutual Insurance company, 
Washington County, Hagerstown, Md. 

Western Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
pany, Urbana, Ohio. 

Windsor Mutual Assistance & Fire 
Insurance company of Berks County, 
Hamburg, Pa. 
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The necessity for continuing re- 
sponsibility obviously makes the insur- 
ance business one in which longevity 
tends to average greater than in most 
other fields. But even in the insur- 
ance field the record of the mutual 
companies is outstanding. Of 4,827 
mutual fire insurance and mutual cas- 
ualty insurance companies which have 
been organized in this country, 2,630 
—or 54.5% —are still in business. 
Only 26.4% of stock insurance com- 
panies organized have survived the 
test of time, and only 11.7% of those 
doing business under the reciprocal or 
Lloyds plans. 





Five mutual fire insurance com- 
panies still in operation were organ- 
ized between 1752 and 1799, and have 
an average age of 162.2 years; the 
oldest of them, as well as the oldest 
insurance company of any type in the 
United States, is the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire, founded 
under the leadership of Benjamin 
Franklin in 1752. 


In the period 1800-1849 there were 
89 still existing mutual fire insurance 
companies founded ; their average age 
is 107.5 years. There are still in oper- 
ation 1,570 mutual fire insurance car- 
riers founded between 1850 and 1899; 
their average age is 63.9 years. The 
706 mutual fire insurance companies 
now in business which have been 
established since 1900 have an aver- 
age age of 30.4 years. 


A.M.A. UNVEILS PLAN 
FOR HEALTH INSURANCE 


ITH pressures such as the de- 

mand of President Truman for 
enactment of a comprehensive Fed- 
eral health insurance plan underlining 
the necessity for reasonably prompt 
action, the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association last 
December commissioned its Board of 
Trustees, and its Council on Medical 
Service and Public Relations, to pro- 
ceed with the development of a spe- 
cific national health program. 


The work has been going forward 
since, and now there has been an an- 
nouncement of the program’s comple- 
tion. Apparently another few weeks 
must elapse before its details are re- 
vealed, but the curtain has been pulled 
aside far enough to give those inter- 
ested in the once-controversial subject 
of voluntary health insurance plans a 
general idea of the conclusions which 
the Board and the Council have 
reached in this field. They were sug- 
gested in an address upon “Trends 


and Distribution of Medical Care” 
given by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Med- 
cial Association, at a recent Chicago 
meeting of the Insurance Federation 
of Illinois. 


“The evolution of voluntary prepay- 
ment insurance against the costs of 
sickness now makes it possible to 
offer to the people of the United 
States a standardized sickness insur- 
ance plan,” he explained, “which will 
meet the requirements of competent 
associations of physicians, leaders in 
the field of the hospital, and others 
concerned with medical care.” 


Standards of acceptance for med- 
ical care plans have been set up by 
the American Medical Association, 
and those qualifying will be endorsed 
by that organization. The plan must 
have the approval of the state or 
county medical society in its area of 
operation, and such societies’ mem- 
bers must assume responsibility for 
the medical service included in the 
benefits. There must be free choice 
of a qualified doctor of medicine, be- 
tween whom and the patient a confi- 
dential and personal relationship must 
be maintained. Whether benefits are 
paid as cash indemnity or service 
units, there must be compliance with 
provisions for actuarial data, systems 
of accounting, supervision by proper 
state authorities, and periodic check- 
ing and reporting of the progress of 
the plan to the Council on Medical 
Service of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 


An independent association titled 
“Associated Medical Care Plans, 
Inc.”, has been set up to bring into 
membership all plans which meet the 
American Medical Association’s min- 
imum standards. This association 
will attempt to establish coordination 
and reciprocity among all plans, to 
permit transfers and to facilitate se- 
curing of benefits wherever the sub- 
scriber may be located. It will make 
it possible for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, welfare and_ industrial 
groups, and government agencies to 
provide coverage for the people in 
any given area through a system of 
national enrollment. The association 
will undertake research and compila- 
tion of statistics on medical care, 
provide consultation and information 
services based on the records of ex- 
isting plans, and engage in a great 
campaign of public education as to 
the medical service plan movement 
under the auspices of state and county 
medical societies. 


The Board of Trustees of the 
American Medical Association has 
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also announced the establishment un- 
der its Council on Medical Service of 
a Division of Prepayment Medical 
Care Plans. The division’s director 
and staff will administer the activities 
of the Council on Medical Service re- 
lated to the promotion and develop- 
ment of medical care plans in all of 
the states. 

Before describing the steps which 
the American Medical Association is 
taking to cooperate in voluntary pre- 
payment insurance against the cost of 
sickness, Dr. Fishbein explained that 
the organization had been reluctant 
to take action until experience had 
proved such plans workable. 


THE INSURANCE AGENTS 
DECIDE TO TAKE OVER 


Faden tng the small triumphs 
in dazzling legislators on insur- 
ance matters which it has enjoyed 
over a period of years has led the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents—a group of a few thousand 
self-important salesmen of stock in- 
surance—to the rather amusing con- 
clusion that it constitutes a potent 
pressure group destined for cosmic 
missions. Its newest decision is to 
take up the settling of what it seems 
to consider all this foolishness that 
has been going on between labor un- 
ions and the management of Amer- 
ica’s principal industries. ' 





In a recent issue of the American 
Agency Bulletin, the club’s house or- 
gan, is found this solemn pronounce- 
ment: 

“Legislation is now before the Con- 
gress and additional legislation undoubt- 
edly will be introduced dealing with the 
troublesome problems of industry and 
labor now confronting the nation. The 
legislative direction to be taken by the 
Congress will vitally affect our economic 
future. It will take one of two directions 
—either to support private enterprise and 
free competition, or will further regulate 
industry by 


‘ 


administration-appointed 
bureaus leading to state socialism. ... 
We believe that the National Association 
should summon the entire membership to 
contact its representatives in Congress 
immediately and to solicit all American 
business to do likewise urging an end to 
the violent disorder between industry and 
labor and to restore industry to peacetime 
production, thus averting a national cal- 
amity. The Legislative Committee com- 
posed of Sidney O. Smith, chairman and 
past president; W. Ray Thomas, past 
president ; Charles F. Liscomb, past pres- 
ident; and Fred C. Richardt unanimously 
support this view and urge action at this 
time.” 
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Members were summoned to move 
into action, to give the program im- 
mediate attention, to put the shoulder 
to the wheel and the nose to the grind- 
stone, and to send copies of their 
communications to Congressmen to 
the Association’s Washington repre- 
sentative, good old Oscar West. 


A later issue of the American 
Agency Bulletin states that the re- 
sponse was not long in coming, and 
that today National Association off- 
cers and membership are paying close 
attention to developments. Doubtless 
these will include, after a suitable in- 
terval, the falling of the roof of the 
Capitol, the going into hiding of a 
majority of the Congress to escape 
the righteous wrath of the Washing- 
ton representatives of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, and 
the putting in their places of the 
labor unions and industrial managers 
who have been making a rash and ill- 
advised attempt to affect the economic 
futures of the Association’s members. 


Should not too much time elapse 
before the inevitable occurrence of 
these events, the National Association 
of Insurance Agents will have an op- 
portunity to devote itself quickly to 
the settlement of such questions as the 
future of the atomic bomb, Russian 
designs in the Easts, Near and Far, 
and the shortage of white shirts. Get- 
ting all these things cleaned up by the 
end of the year would be a pretty nice 
thing, and would give a boost to the 
public relations program of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
DISASTER IN 1946 


ERTAINLY it will prove rather 

discouraging for anyone who is 
sincerely interested in fire prevention 
to study, in some detail, the record of 
the large-loss fires of 1945 which is 
presented upon other pages of this 
issue. During the year there were 163 
fires in the United States, Canada, 
and Alaska, in which the loss was 
more than $250,000, by far the larg- 
est total registered since such statis- 
tics have been kept. 

It is to be suspected that the writer 
who comments upon this record in the 
current issue of the National Fire 
Protection Association Quarterly has 
experienced the same feeling of dis- 
couragement, for he is at pains to 
point out that there were no new and 
startling causes for the year’s large- 
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loss fires; except in the cases of a 
bomber crash into the Empire State 
building, and of the collapse of han- 
gars during a Florida hurricane, it 
was simply more of the same old story 
of carelessness, defective equipment, 
improper construction, inadequate fire 
protection. 


“Tt is useful to consider,” he muses, 
“the prospects for large loss fires in 
1946. There is a better than even 
chance that a representative large loss 
fire in 1946 will gain such headway 
before discovery that its cause will 
remain unknown. The average mone- 
tary loss will be $750,000. There is an 
even chance that the fire will occur 
in one of the following: a warehouse, 
multiple occupancy building, or in a 
metal-worker. 


“It is highly probable that there 
will be a heavy concentration of valu- 
able contents in a building of inferior 
construction and large undivided 
areas. If the building in which the 
representative 1946 large loss occurs 
is multi-story, it is almost certain to 
have unprotected openings in the 
floors. 


“There is a much higher than even 
chance that the building will have in- 
adequate private protection, cither 
from sprinklers, automatic fire alarms 
or supervised and able watchmen. 
There is just less than an even chance 
that the representative large loss fire 
will occur in a building in an unpro- 
tected location or with public pro- 
tection facilities inadequate through 
lack of manpower, equipment, or 
water supplies. 


“It is also probable that accidents 
or careless handling of flammable 
liquids will contribute to the large 
loss. 


“Tf the large loss of 1946 occurs in 
or near by a community where large 
fires are infrequent or have never be- 
fore occurred, it iS very likely that 
inexperience in handling large fires 
may contribute to the extent of the 
fire. Insufficient protection against 
exposures will figure in the analysis 
of large loss fires in 1946 considered 
on the evidence obtainable in the 1945 
data.” 


A clearer indication that most of 
the large loss fires which will occur in 
1946 need not occur, and a fairer 
warning to those responsible for the 
properties which will be destroyed, 
hardly could be given. The property- 
owner whose risk conforms even 
superficially to the specifications out- 
lined should begin to worry just a 
little. 
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The veteran who has just arrived at an amputee center does a lot of 
thinking about his handicap and his future for the first few days. 


Learning to handle knife and fork is one of the early tasks cut 
out for arm amputees after they have been fitted with prostheses. 
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“No Help Wanted” is Expression 
of Handicapped Workers’ Spirit 


Able and Confident Wounded Veterans May Spearhead 
Movement for Industrial Recognition of the Handicapped 


By L. A. FITZGERALD 
HROUGHOUT the United 


States on the evening of Feb 

ruary 20, 1946, all sorts of audi- 
ences were seated in all sorts of thea 
ters as all sorts of motion pictures 
unreeled. Some laughed, some were 
sad; some were angry, some thrilled, 
some bored. But the screen held few 
that night as it held a little group of 
graying ex-soldiers—the members of 
the national employment committee of 
The American Legion—gathered in 
the darkened Congressional Room of 
Washington’s Hotel Statler. They 
were watching the first showing of a 
short and unpretentious sound motion 
picture titled “No Help Wanted,” 
and it had them by the throats. 

The men upon the screen were not 
actors moving through carefully re 
hearsed scenes across a motion pic- 
ture set. They were wounded combat 
veterans of World War II attempting 
to demonstrate, against a drab back 
ground of hospital wall and industrial 
plant, that they want neither help nor 
sympathy—but only a chance to prove 
their abilities to cope with the task 
of earning a living in a civilian world 
The carried them through 
military hospital and office and fac- 
tory, to give evidence that the man 
who has lost an arm or 
hold down 


camera 


a leg or an 


eye can an exacting and 


responsible job just as safely and 
just as efficiently as any other worker 
in American business and industry. 
The picture, designed for national 
theatrical showing, was produced for 
The American Legion—with the co- 
operation of Army hospitals and in- 
dustrial plaats—by the American Mu 
tual Alliance, the organization of 
major mutual insurance companies 
active in the field of industrial safety. 
As the most recent step in a continu- 
ing effort to overcome the existing 
prejudice against hiring of handicap- 
ped persons, it is an affirmation that 
the insurance carriers which must pay 
the financial cost of industrial acci 
dents consider the handicapped indi- 
vidual a safe and desirable worker. 
The appeal of the film to the na- 
tional employment committee of The 
\merican Legion was so strong be- 
cause its members have come to real 
ize that the handicapped veteran 
like hundreds of thousands of non- 
veteran handicapped workers in the 
past—is not getting the chance to 
prove himself in employment to which 
his ability znd his intelligence entitle 
him. Wherever the fault may lie, an 
unfortunate situation exists. It was 
described by General Omar N. Brad 





All photographs taken from the sound 
motion picture “‘No Help Wanted”. 





ley, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, in a statement which preceded 
by only a few hours the picture’s first 
showing, when he said: 

“Here is what is happening to phys- 
ically handicapped veterans as V-E 
Day and V-J Day become more and 
more things of the past. The gap be- 
tween employment applications of 
handicapped World War II veterans 
and actual placements has been in- 
creasing. 

“Back in August of 1944 place- 
ments and applications were about 
equal. But by June, 1945, twice as 
many handicapped veterans were ap- 
plying for jobs as succeeded in get- 
ting them. By September the figure 
was three times as many. By Novem- 
ber five times—and the figure now 
is nearly nine times as many. The 
actual number of job placements was 
lower in December and January than 
in any previous month for which fig- 
ures are available. In January of 1946 
nearly 52,000 handicapped veterans 
of World War II applied for jobs. 
Only a little over 6,000 got them. 

“Although I said that some employ- 
ment matters are not my business, the 
employment of handicapped veterans 
comes nearest to it. And I must re- 
mind you that this problem is not a 
temporary one which can be conven 
iently forgotten within a year or two 
It is a whole philosophy which need 
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Learning to walk is the big job for leg amputees. 
this training picture are men who have lost both legs in service. 


The soldiers in 





Both arm and leg amputees must be able to drive a standard auto- 
mobile before discharge. 


Here an arm amputee tries a command car. 


TTA 


to be examined in the study and cor- 
rection of the situation. 

“In the first place there is some- 
times a tendency to consider the in- 
surance risk of handicapped em- 
ployees, under the prevalent notion 
that ‘it takes a whole man to do a 
whole job’. But during the war in 
which these men lost limbs or eyesight 
or hearing in order to keep the Axis 
from putting this country to work for 
them it was demonstrated that, prop- 
erly placed, handicapped workers have 
a higher productivity than non-han- 
dicapped. Moreover it was shown 
that turnover is less with the disabled 
worker because he tends to stay on the 
job. 

“But I should not have to broad- 
cast the rights or the needs or even 
the excellences of handicapped work- 
ers to this country. I might point out, 
however, that other countries are con- 
templating laws which require indus- 
tries to take a certain proportion of 
handicapped workers. Our best al- 
ternative is an awakened national con- 
science—a conscience that stays alert 
to its own responsibilities. 

“This country cannot afford to let 
down the disabled American veterans. 
Can we have forgotten them already, 
when the war has ended only six 
months? Six months ago I took this 
job. I remember the celebration of 
V-J Day. But I also recall what was 
happening six months before that, 
not to go back any farther. I remem- 
ber that just a year ago, after these 
men who are now veterans had de- 
feated the enemy in the Ardennes, we 
were computing our gains in yards. 
| remember the mud and the tired 
thousands of men pressing on in an 
irresistible march which was to take 


them across Germany. I remember 
the talk about what they were going 
to do when they got home. And I re- 
member the silences, too, and the ex- 
pressions in men’s faces who had been 
boys just a short time before. 

“T think sometimes I can see their 
faces when they are turned away by 
employers who advertised in the mag- 
azines to tell what they were doing to 
win the war. I will say no more about 
this. But I hope we can soon look to 
an upturn in these statistics. I have 
the greatest confidence in the ability 
of this country to handle the problem 
in a way which will make us proud. 
3ut I hope we do it soon.” 

The tendency of those not directly 
concerned is to think of the employ- 
ment problem of the handicapped 
veteran as merely one small element 
in the larger problem of the employ- 
ment of all veterans. The employment 
problem of the handicapped veteran 
is more accurately one small element 
in the older and more troublesome 
general problem of the employment 
of all handicapped persons. The fact 
that he is handicapped is likely to have 
a much greater influence upon his 
employment than the fact that he is a 
veteran. Few handicapped individuals 
who have had long experience in at- 
tempting to convince employers that 
they should be given a chance at bet- 
ter jobs than running errands or 
opening doors expected the handi- 
capped veteran to have an easy time 
in fitting himself back into business 
and industry. 

There are several reasons why the 
handicapped veteran may be more 
successful in securing suitable em- 
ployment eventually, despite Gen. 
Bradley’s discouraging statistics, than 


non-veteran handicapped persons have 

been in the past: 

(1) The veteran as a class constitutes 
the most employable type of handi- 
capped person, in that his physical and 
mental condition probably. is above the 
average for handicapped persons. 

(2) The veteran has been given better 
physical and psychological training in 
the overcoming of his handicap than 
the average handicapped person, and 
he has been better provided with mech- 
anical aids. 

(3) Along with general advances in the 
field of personnel management, recent 
years have seen the beginning of an 
organized effort toward more intelli- 
gent and scientific job placement of the 
handicapped individual. 

The veteran’s service background, and 

his backing by government and by 

veterans’ and other organizations, make 
it more likely that employers, fellow- 
workers and the public will give him 
an opportunity to ‘demonstrate ability 
to handle a demanding job. In the 
past refusal to give the handicapped 
opportunity to prove themselves has 
been the principal stumbling-block. 

ee @ 

HAT sort of. individual is this 

handicapped veteran who is 
seeking employment ? 

Since he usually acquired his han- 
dicap in a combat area he tends to 
be fairly young, and to be a fairly 
good physical specimen apart from 
his specific handicap. 

Before he entered service he may 
have engaged in any of a number of 
occupations. One Army combat unit 
analyzed, which may or may not be 
fairly typical, showed the following 
principal groups of civilian occupa- 
tions—students 15%; farmers 13%; 
laborers 10% ; construction workers, 
miners, lumbermen, etc., 12% ; trans- 
portation workers, including truck 
drivers and auto mechanics, 12%; 
factory machine workers 15% ; cler- 
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ical and mercantile workers, 10%. 

As to handicaps, the veteran’s eye- 
sight may be impaired. His hearing 
may be damaged, or gone. He may 
have a back injury, or a spinal injury. 
His handicap may not be apparent, 
but may merely be that his general 
condition is such that he must avoid 
certain types of activity or certain 
types of working conditions. 

The amputees constitute a large 
group. Some 17,000 men are reported 
to have undergone amputations as a 
result of service in the armed forces 
of the United States in World War 
II. Approximately 500 men, for ex- 
ample, lost both legs. These veteran 
amputees make up the latest additions 
to the group of some 190,000 major 
amputees reported in the United 
States, and illness and accidents add 
new thousands of non-veteran am- 
putees each year. 

The veteran who is an amputee may 
have’ lost his arm as the result of ex- 
plosion of a grenade or shell, or even 
a bullet wound may have made am- 
putation necessary. Land mine ex- 
plosions were responsible for a great 
many leg amputations in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. If early 
amputation was necessary, in a hos- 
pital close to the combat area a so- 
called “guillotine” amputation prob- 
ably was performed, in which the 
limb is cut off squarely and as much 
as possible of the stump is preserved. 
As soon as possible the veteran was 
returned to the United States by plane 
or hospital ship, and placed in one of 
the specialized hospitals known as an 
amputee center. 

When he entered the amputee cen- 
ter the morale of the usual wounded 
man was understandably low. His 
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thoughts centered entirely about the 
loss which he had sustained, and about 
the difficulties with which he would 
be faced for the remainder of his life 
because of his handicap. Often his 
physical condition had deteriorated 
because of illness and hardship. 

When he left the amputee center 
some few months later the usual vet- 
eran had become a civilian. His mor- 
ale was high, and his general physical 
condition was good. He was equipped 
with his prosthesis—artificial arm or 
leg—and had become skilled in its use. 
Above all he was convinced of his 
ability to rise above his handicap. 

He had learned to perform very 
efficiently such common actions as 
walking, eating, and writing. He had 
demonstrated that he could do hard 
and heavy physical labor, that he 
could engage in sports, that he could 
operate any type of machine which 
he could operate before his injury. He 
held a certificate affirming that he had 
passed the standard tests required to 
secure a license as an automobile driv- 
er, and he had passed these tests in a 
standard automobile unequipped with 
gadgets of any sort. He was able, in 
his own estimation and in the official 
judgment of the experts charged with 
approving his graduation, to engage 
in virtually any activity in which he 
had been able to engage before his 
loss of a limb. 

To have rehabilitated himself to 
this extent, obviously, the amputee 
had undergone considerable treat- 
ment, had been skillfully fitted with 
mechanical aids as efficient as are 
available, and had been given thor- 
ough training in their use. In at least 
one amputee center with an outstand- 
ing rehabilitation record — Bushnell 


General Hospital at Brigham, Utah— 
an important factor in successful 
training is the use of amputees as am- 
putee instructors. Jimmy Farrar, who 
instructs arm amputees, is a former 
infantry sergeant who lost both arms 
in combat in the South Pacific. Joe 
Miller, who instructs leg amputees, is 
an able young former radio announcer 
of outstanding personality and en- 
ergy, who lost both legs above the 
knee in a childhood accident. Both 
have surmounted their handicaps re- 
markably well—Miller’s lack of legs 
does not prevent his being an expert 
on skis, Farrar’s lack of arms does 
not prevent his being a crack marks- 
man. By emphasizing that they are 
highly-skilled technicians in the use 
of artificial limbs, rather than mere 
well-meaning cheer leaders without 
actual experience in the amputee’s 
problems, they quickly inspire hope 
in ~ewly-arrived veterans, most of 
wiom still have lost only one leg or 
onearm. @ @ @ 

T was asserted earlier that, along 

with general advances in the field 
of personnel management, recent 
years have seen the beginnings of an 
organized effort toward more intelli- 
gent job placement of the handicapped 
individual. Many industrial plants 
and business organizations have work- 
ed out their own programs. Other 
thousands of employers have had 
urged upon them, by the insurance 
companies writing their workmen’s 
compensation insurance, the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance plan for employ- 
ment of the handicapped. 

Under this plan there are five steps: 
(1) learning the medical facts about 
the individual’s handicap; (2) analyz- 
ing each job available; (3) matching 
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The job of getting a job is the first hurdle for the handicapped. The 
veteran here filling out employment application has made the grade. 





Handicapped workers can handle most industrial jobs, as this veteran 
who has lost both arms is demonstrating to a shop superintendent. 
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the man and the job; (4) introducing 
the man to the job; (5) following 
up the placement on a definite plan. 

The physical demands of a given 
job involve one or more of such acti- 
vities as lifting, walking, standing, 
sitting, climbing, crawling, stooping, 
kneeling, pulling, pushing, using one 
foot, using two feet, using one hand, 
using two hands, using fingers, see- 
ing, talking, hearing. The environ- 
mental characteristics of a given job 
may involve outside work, inside 
work, heat, cold, humidity, wetness, 
dryness, dustiness, presence of fumes, 
noisiness and oiliness. It can be de- 
termined readily which of these con- 
ditions the handicapped person can- 
not work under. This analysis will 
rule out certain jobs, but will open 
all other jobs to the handicapped in- 
dividual. 

When properly introduced into the 
job, and properly followed up, the 
handicapped person ordinarily will be 
a capable worker. Careful job studies 
have shown that most jobs do not re- 
quire anything like all-round physical 
perfection, and considerable progress 
has been made in analyzing the pre- 
cise physical qualifications needed to 
handle specific jobs. Copies of the 
plan are available free upon request 
from the American Mutual Alliance, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

ee @ ®@ 
HE great advantage that the han- 
dicapped veteran may have over 
the handicapped non-veteran in seek- 
ing employment is that there probably 
will be a greater sense of obligation 
upon the part of the employer to give 
him a chance to see what he can do. 
After that it will be up to the handi- 
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capped veteran to make good. The 
unwillingness of employers to go to 
the trouble of giving them a chance 
to prove their abilities has been the 
root of many of the difficulties of 
handicapped persons seeking employ- 
ment in the past. 

Too often the employer has held 
the uninformed opinion that handi- 
capped persons require extensive spe- 
cial job training, expensive special 
equipment, annoying special privi- 
leges. His personal attitude has been 
sympathetic, but his business judg- 
ment has been that there is no point 
in hiring a handicapped individual to 
do a job when he can hire someone 
who is not handicapped to do it for 
the same money. There has been the 
feeling that handicapped persons are 
prone to have accidents, that other 
workers would feel the handicapped 
person was not doing his share of the 
work involved in operations where 
many must work together. When em- 
ployers did hire handicapped persons 
the tendency was to assign them to 
unimportant tasks which required 
little intelligence or ability, and which 
consequently did not pay too well. 

The manpower shortage during the 
war years, in the face of an unprece- 
dented demand for production, put 
many handicapped persons into jobs 
where their employment under nor- 
mal conditions never even would have 
been considered. The employers who 
hired handicapped workers during the 
war years have been almost unani- 
mous in enthusiasm for their per- 
formance. In many cases this enthu- 
siasm has not prevented their laying 
off the handicapped workers first, 
when the pressure for production 
abated and the supply of non-handi- 
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capped workers became easier. But 
the handicapped worker, as a class, 
did take advantage of such opportu- 
nity as was given him in wartime to 
demonstrate conclusively that he can 
handle a great variety of business and 
industrial tasks at least as efficiently 
as the non-handicapped worker. 

The insurance companies which 
furnish workmen’s compensation in- 
surance for the nation’s industry— 
and in consequence must pay the 
financial cost of industrial accidents 

have made and are continuing to 
make a determined effort to convince 
employers that handicapped persons 
are among the safest and most effi- 
cient of workers. The widespread 
notion that they have more accidents 
and more serious accidents than the 
average industrial worker is nonsense. 
They lose less time from work than 
the average employee. And the out- 
worn excuse often given to the han- 
dicapped for failure to employ them— 
that it would result in an automatic 
increase in the plant’s workmen’s 
compensation insurance costs — has 
been discredited completely. 

The excellent records that handi- 
capped persons have made under the 
demands for wartime production have 
done a great deal to pave the way for 
the handicapped veteran, with his 
ability and his intelligence and his 
training and his background and his 
strong backing, to continue to prove 
that the handicapped are highly em- 
ployable. He in turn, by continuing 
to demonstrate his skill and efficiency 
and spirit, can make easier the way 
for the increased employment of han- 
dicapped persons of all types in jobs 
commensurate with their skill and 
their intelligence. 
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Loss of an arm is no handicap in operating the machines which do 
the nation’s work, if the amputee can get a chance to prove it. 


Apart from his job, the handicapped worker has the same aspirations 
and the same responsibilities as millions of his fellow Americans. 
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OWA was one of the pioneer 

states in setting up a system for 

compensating workers injured in 
industry, its 35th General Assembly 
in 1913 having provided for employ- 
er’s liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation and having authorized the ap- 
pointment of an Industrial Commis- 
sioner. 

Present Iowa Industrial Commis- 
sioner, who is charged with admini- 
stration of the state’s workmen's 
compensation law, is Elmer P. Cor- 
win, of Louisa county. He was ap- 
pointed by then Governor Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper for a six-year term be- 
ginning July 1, 1943. Commissioner 
Corwin appointed Ralph Young as 
first deputy, and C. H. Greenley as 
second deputy and secretary. W. J. 
Scarborough is assistant secretary and 
claims auditor, and Dr. O. J. Fay-is 
medical counsel. 

Commissioner Corwin was_ born 
near Fruitland, Iowa, July 15, 1883, 
and educated in Muscatine county 
schools. He engaged in the retail 
drug business, and for many years 
was a grower and shipper. He was 
elected to the Iowa State Senate in 
1934, representing Muscatine and 
Louisa counties, and was reelected in 
1938. 

\rbitration hearings are held be- 
fore the deputy industrial commis- 
sioners in the county where injury oc- 
curs, and petitions for review of ar- 
bitration decisions are heard by the 
Industrial Commissioner. Appeals 
from the decision of the Industrial 
Commissioner in review are brought 
before the various district courts of 
Iowa in the county where the injury 
occurs, and from there may be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Iowa. 

There was a considerable liberaliza- 
tion of the Iowa workmen’s compen- 
sation law made by the 51st General 
Assembly in 1945. Among the prin- 
cipal changes made were: 

Permission was given employers 
who are engaged in agriculture in 
connection with some other business 
to elect to come under the workmen’s 
compensation act. 

Maximum weekly compensation— 
whether in cases involving partial dis- 
ability, total disability, or death—was 
increased from $15.00 to $18.00, and 
the waiting period was reduced from 
fourteen days to seven days. 





ELMER P. CORWIN 


Specific coverage under the work- 
men’s compensation act was afforded 
active members of volunteer fire de- 
partments, and it was provided that 
earnings as a volunteer fireman shall 
be disregarded in computing the com- 
pensation to be paid; he is paid the 
maximum compensation allowable 
under the act. 


The act was amended to apply to 
all minor employees, regardless of 
their ages, and it was provided that 
any compensation due a minor or an 
incompetent person may be paid to 
the trustee of the county in which 
such a person lives, as well as to a 
trustee appointed by court order. 


In line with the progressive action 
which has been taken recently in a 
number of other states, the 1945 Gen- 
eral Assembly set up a_ so-called 
“Second Injury Fund”, which pro- 
vides additional payments for total 
disability of an injured person who 
had sustained a previous disability. 
Such laws, passage of which is being 
urged in all states by insurance car- 
riers, workers, and industry are of 
great value in facilitating the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons. It is 
expected that such laws will prove 
especially useful in the furnishing of 


employment in the future to the many 
disabled veterans who are seeking to 
resume their places in industry. 
Where “Second Injury Fund” legis- 
lation has not been passed employers 
are sometimes unwilling to hire 
handicapped persons, upon the theory 
that when a person already partially 
disabled is involved in an accident the 
new injury may well result in per- 
manent total disability; in the case 
of a non-handicapped person it might 
have resulted in only a much less 
costly partial disability. 


Under the Iowa “Second Injury 
Compensation Act” the employer of 
a handicapped person is liable only 
for the degree of disability which 
would have resulted from an injury 
sustained in his employ had there 
been no pre-existing disability. Pro- 
vision is made for building up the 
fund by requiring the employer or his 
insurance carrier to pay to the State 
Treasurer the sum of $100.00 in each 
case of compensable injury resulting 
in death which comes under the act, 
this being in addition to any other 
payments made. 


It is contemplated that such pay- 
ments will build the fund up to $50,- 
000.00, after which no such further 
contributions will be required. In the 
event that the fund, through paying 
out of benefits, falls below $30,000.00 
the $100.00 contributions must be re- 
sumed until it is again built up to 
$50,000.00. The money thus col- 
lected may not be used for any pur- 
pose other than that envisaged under 
the “Second Injury Compensation 
Act”. 

The Industrial Commissioner is 
charged with the conservation of the 
assets of the fund. In making awards 
he must specifically find the amount 
the injured employee shall be paid 
weekly, the number of weeks’ com- 
pensation to be paid by the employer 
or his insurer, and the date upon 
which payments out of the fund shall 
begin. Where a previously disabled 
person’s additional injury is caused 
by the wrongful act or negligence of 
a third party the Industrial Commis- 
sioner has the same cause of action 
against such third party as would be 
held normally by the employer, and 
any amount thus recovered, less ex- 
penses, is transferred to the fund. 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period from February 1, 1946 Through February 28, 1946 








38, MARCH MEETINGS SCHEDULED. Among the meetings 
of general insurance interest scheduled for March 
are the following: National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, Zone 6, San Francisco, Mar. 5; 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific, San 
Francisco, Mar. 6-7; All-Industry Committee, French 
Lick Springs, Ind., Mar. 11-15; Insurance Confer- 
ence, American Management Association, New York, 
Mar. 11-13; Mutual Loss Managers Conference, Chi- 
cago, Mar. 20-23; National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Automotive and Casualty section, 
Chicago, Mar. 29-30. 


39. PREMIUM TAX CONFERENCE. Representatives of ten 
states met at Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 1, to coor- 
dinate litigation involving the right of states to 
impose taxes on premiums collected by out-of-state 
insurance companies. States represented were: 
Alabama, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma and Texas. At- 
torney General Hugh S. Jenkins of Ohio served as 
chairman. The group was named by Attorney General 
Greek Rice of Mississippi, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Attorneys General. 


40, INDIANA MEDICAL PLAN. The house of delegates 
of the Indiana State Medical association has ap- 
proved the formation of Mutual Medical Insurance, 
Inc., a non-profit mutual indemnity company which 
will offer medical and surgical coverage to Indiana 
residents. 


41, TRAFFIC SCHOLARSHIPS. The Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, I1l., has re- 
ceived a grant of $20,400 for 1946 from the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Police Training. This is in 
addition to the annual grant by the Kemper Founda- 
tion for sixteen fellowships and sixteen tuition 
scholarships for municipal police officers to at- 
tend Institute courses in traffic police adminis- 
tration. The grant will offer post-graduate as- 
sistance to former traffic police students and pro- 
vide course expansion. Post-graduate assistance 
will consist of consultative periodic visits by 
Traffic Institute representatives to police de- 
partments where former students are assigned. The 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Police Training was 
established in 1936 by James S. Kemper, chairman 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty company and American 
Motorists Insurance company. 











42. SAFETY DIRECTORY. The Alfred M. Best company, 
insurance publisher, is preparing for fall issue 
Best's Safety Directory and Catalog. The volume 
will list all products, equipment and devices re- 
lated to safety and accident prevention, describe 
fully each product in its specific category, give 
its uses, and furnish names of manufacturers and 
erwsees lists of local dealers and distribu- 
ors. 


43, TRAFFIC SAFETY CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. Members 
of the coordinating committee for the national 
highway safety conference which meets May 8-10 in 
Washington are: Malcolm McEachin, Carson City, 
Nev., president American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators; Herman A. MacDonald, Boston, 
president American Association of State Highway 
Officials; Fred A. Roff, Morristown, N. J., presi- 
dent International Association of Chiefs of Police; 
Brig. Gen. E. H. Lastayo, Washington, chief of 
highway division, Office of Chief of Transporta- 
tion, War Department; Pyke Johnson, Washington, 
president Automotive Safety Foundation; H. J. Brun- 
nier, San Francisco, president American Automobile 
Association; Eric Johnston, president Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; Wallace J. Falvey, 
New York, chairman National Conservation Bureau: 
Ned Dearborn, Chicago, president National Safety 

Council; Kenneth B. 


National Committee for Traffic Safety; and Brig. 
Gen. B. M. Bryan, Jr., Washington, Office of the 
Provost Marshal, War Department. Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, is chair- 
man of the conference. Commissioner Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Public Roads Administrator, is chairman 
of the coordinating committee, and Col. Light B. 
Yost is executive director. 


44, TORONTO INSURANCE COVERAGE. The Toronto, Ont., 
Board of Control has determined that a single ex- 
pert should be engaged to handle all of the city's 
insurance contracts, ending the former policy of 
handing out the city's insurance premiums to 300 
agents. Mayor Robert Saunders stated: "It would 
be advisable for us to deal with a single agent, an 
expert who knows the business. This is the way 
the Toronto Transportation Commission handles its 
insurance, which covers $23,000,000 of property, 
and the Toronto Hydro, which has $14,000,000 cov- 
ered. The Toronto Transportation Commission pays 
a rate of 21 cents over three years--less than half 
of our rate--and this is largely due to the fact 
that they have a single agent handling their busi- 
ness. It is probable that out of the 300 agents who 
now handle the city's insurance, 250 are disgusted 
with the present procedure." Toronto's fire insur- 
ance covers about $22,000,000 in values, with pre- 
miums of $110,000 over a three-year period. 





45. KNOXVILLE INSURANCE COVERAGE. City Manager 
Paul Morton, Knoxville, Tenn., ordered cancella- 
tion effective Feb. 12, of some $2,000,000 in in- 
surance coverage held by the city. The move was 
made because he objects to possible politics in 
allotting to agents fire insurance on city-owned 
property. A group of five local agents has been 
named to provide temporary protection for city 
property while a schedule is worked out which will 
"provide a fair and just allocation to all insur- 
ance agents." 





46, MULTIPLE LINE BILLS INTRODUCED. In a statement 
issued Feb. 5, the Risk Research Institute, Inc., 
organization of large insurance buyers, announced 
its sponsorship of four so-called "multiple line" 
insurance bills in the*New York legislature. The 
bills provide: (1) that any fire insurance or cas- 
ualty insurance company may write personal property 
floater policies, provided it maintains the mini- 
mum capital and surplus requirements of the present 
law pertaining to fire insurance companies; (2) 
that any fire insurance or casualty insurance com- 
pany may write all automobile or aircraft cover- 
ages, including liability, provided it maintains 
the minimum capital and surplus requirements of the 
present law as respects personal injury liability 
insurance; (3) that any fire insurance or casualty 
insurance company may write all types of reinsur- 
ance--except life and annuities--provided its sur- 
plus is not less than $1,500,000; (4) that any life 
insurance or casualty insurance company may write 
all types of insurance--except life and annuities 
--on risks located outside the United States. The 
bills follow the recommendations of the 1944 re- 
port of the Committee on Multiple Line Underwrit- 
ing. 





47, MAINE COMMISSIONER RETURNS. Alfred W. Perkins, 
Maine Commissioner of Insurance, has returned to 
his duties after two years of service as an officer 
in the U. S. Navy, most of which he spent in the 
Pacific. During his leave of absence Deputy Conm- 
missioner Guy R. Whitten has been carrying on in 
the post. 


48, CANADIAN RULING. Insurance companies will 
be required to pay a premium tax upon all premiums 


Coleman, Seattle, chairman received in Canada, irrespective of where the in- 
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sured person or property is located, under a recent 
ruling. Reinsurance business of the carriers also 
will be affected. Previously premium tax was pay- 
able only on premiums received from Canadian resi- 
dents and on property risks located in Canada. 
Canadian Minister of Finance J. L. Ilsley states: 
"The tax is based on place of payment of the premium 
regardless of the residence or location of the per- 
sons or property insured; in some other jurisdic- 
tions, such as in the United States, the basis is 
the place of residence or location of the persons 
or property imsured regardless of the place of pay- 
ment of premiums. It follows that in some cases a 
premium may be taxed both in the state of origin 
and in Canada and, in that event, an amendment pro- 
vides that the premium be exempt from tax in Canada. 
The new ruling will deny the exemption if the pre- 
mium taxed elsewhere than in Canada is paid in re- 
spect of a policy covering a person resident, or 
property situated, in Canada at the time the policy 
was effected or renewed." 


49, AGRICULTURAL MUTUAL CHANGES. Two of the car- 
riers associated with the Illinois Agricultural 
Association--Illinois Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance company, and Farmers Mutual Reinsurance com- 
pany--have changed their names. The former has 
become the Country Mutual Casualty Insurance con- 
pany, and the latter the Country Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance company. 





50. JOINT MUTUAL OPERATION. In denying a petition 
for injunction, Judge Pearson in Ramsey County 
Court, St. Paul, Minn., recently held in effect 
that joint operation of a number of mutual insur- 
ance companies, with the same management and sales 
organizations, is not unlawful. The action was 
brought by C. A. Halvorson of Revere, Minn., and in- 
volved five mutual carriers writing different 
lines. 





51. DRESSEL OPPOSES AUTO AGENTS. Ohio Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Walter Dressel discussed attacks 
being made upon the state's agents’ qualification 
laws by automobile interests, at the fire-casualty 
insurance conference held at the University of 
Toledo, Feb. 5. He contended that it is against 
the public interest for automobile dealers to be 
licensed as insurance agents. 





52, NEW YORK REINSURANCE. The New York State In- 
surance department has issued a special statistical 
call upon all fire insurance and casualty insurance 
companies licensed to do business in New York. It 
seeks aggregate premiums on reinsurance ceded to 
unauthorized alien reinsurers, and aggregate re- 
coveries for losses and loss expenses from such un- 
authorized alien reinsurers, for each of the years 
from 1935 through 1944. It is expected that the 
information will be required by the legislative 
committee considering the recently-introduced mul- 
tiple line reinsurance bills. 





53. DRUGGISTS MUTUAL CHANGES. The Retail Druggists 
Mutual Fire Insurance company, founded in 1890 at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to specialize in the insuring of 
druggists’ risks, plans shortly to enter the gen- 
eral-writing field. At the annual meeting Feb. 13 
the directors voted to change the name of the com- 
pany to The Druggists Mutual Insurance company, ard 
to move its home office to Mansfield, Ohio. There 
is will share the building now occupied by the 
Mansfield Mutual Fire Insurance company, although 
there will be no connection between the two car- 
riers. 





54, NEBRASKA AUTO LIABILITY. Persons driving state 
owned motor vehicles on state business are not sub- 
ject to the 1945 driver's responsibility law, the 
Nebraska Attorney General's office has ruled. It 
also held that the state has no authority to pur- 
chase liability insurance to cover such drivers, 
because claims arising from accidents caused by 
Such persons are presented to the state legisla- 
ture. A policy covering state employees was re- 
cently cancelled by Employers Liability Assurance 
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Corp., Ltd., after the state had refused a request- 
ed increase in rate from $1.75 to $8.00 per year. 


55, ADJUSTERS ROSTER. The 1946 membership roster 
of the National Association of Independent Adjust- 
ers has just been published, and can be secured 
from that organization's offices at 742 Utilities 
Building, Chicago. 


56, HEMISPHERIC CONFERENCE. Invitations are being 


sent to insurance executives of all countries of 
the western hemisphere to attend the Hemisphere 
Insurance Conference which is to be held in New York 
City May 14-16 under the sponsorship of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Production. John 
A. Diemand, president Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, has been appointed chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. Members of the 
committee are: Walter F. Beyer, New York, Home In- 
surance company; Charles E. Hodges, Boston, Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance company; Laurence 
F. Lee, Jacksonville, Fla., Peninsular Life Insur- 
ance company; Joseph F. Matthai, Baltimore, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty company; Chase M. Smith, 
Chicago, Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty company; and 
Samuel E. Thompson, New York, General Reinsurance 
company. Chester 0. Fischer, Springfield, Mass., 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance company, is an 
ex officio member of the committee as chairman of 
the insurance committtee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The committee's secretary is 
A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager of the insurance depart- 
amet of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
tates. 


57, MICHIGAN SHOE DEALERS' CHANGE. The name of the 


Michigan Shoe Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
pany, Lansing, has been changed to Michigan Retail- 
ers Mutual Insurance company. 


58, COOPER HEADS INDIANA MUTUALS. Harry P. Cooper, 
Sr., Indianapolis, Ind., long-time secretary of the 
National Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, was elected president of the Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies’ Union of Indiana at the organiza- 
tion's annual meeting in Indianapolis. Albert 
Neuenschwander, secretary Brotherhood Mutual In- 
surance company, Fort Wayne, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. Glenna Watkins, Indiana Farmers Mutual 
Insurance company, Indianapolis, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


59, FEDERAL OFFICE TO AID INSURANCE. The new in- 


surance division in the Office of International 
Trade of the United States Department of Commerce 
is intended to operate as a service unit in which 
‘the insurance industry will be represented by qual- 
ified experts, according to an outline furnished 
by William Friedlander, chief of the special trade 
services branch. It will represent the interests 
of American carriers, through the Department of 
State, for instance, when international obstacles 
to expansion appear. It will undertake a survey of 
conditions under which insurance companies can ex- 
pand into foreign areas, and information of various 
types will be made available. It will also serve 
as an information center for foreign carriers doing 
business in this country. Jerome Sachs has been 
named head of the new insurance division. He has 
recently returned from Germany, where he served as 
insurance consultant to the economic committee of 
SHAEF. He spent four years as special commercial 
adviser to the United States Treasury's foreign 
funds division, and previously had been engaged in 
the rehabilitation and liquidation division of the 
New York State Insurance department. 


60. CANADIAN FIRE LOSS RATIO. Canada's fire loss 
ratio for 1945 will run between 55% and 60%, pre- 
liminary figures indicate. There was an increase 
of some $10,000,000 in Canadian fire insurance 
premiums for the year. 





61. AS APPROVES POLICY. The Texas Insurance 


Board has announced approval of the use of the 
householder's comprehensive policy in that state. 
The policy permits writing of fire and extended 
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coverage or windstorm in connection with the per- 
sonal property floater. 


62, NEBRASKA SALARY REPORTS. Insurance companies 
making reports to the Nebraska Insurance department 
are required to report the individual salary and 
compensation paid to each officer, according to a 
recent opinion by Assistant Attorney General Kyle. 
He contended that a mere reporting of the total 
amount paid officers does not constitute compliance 
with the law. 





63. ATLANTIC MUTUAL CHANGES. William D. Winter has 
been elected to the newly-created post of chairman 
of the board of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance con- 
pany, New York, and its affiliates, Centennial In- 
surance company and Atlantic Mutual Indemnity com- 
pany. J. A. Bogardus has been elected president, 
and F. B. Tuttle senior vice-president and trustee 
of the companies. 


64, N._Y. COMPENSATION INVESTIGATION. The New York 
State Insurance department has under investigation 
complaints that payments are being made by insur- 
ance carriers to unauthorized persons for medical 
and laboratory services rendered to workmen's conm- 
pensation insurance claimants. It is contended 
that under the statute only physicians, X-ray and 
other laboratories licensed by the chairman of the 
Workmen's Compensation Board may be paid by the 
carriers. 


65, MUTUAL AGENTS MEETINGS. The National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents will hold two meet- 
ings this year, it has been announced by W. Emmert 
Swigart, Huntingdon, Pa., the organization's presi- 
dent. A midyear meeting will be held at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., May 27-29. 
The regular annual meeting will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, Oct. 14-16. 


66. WISCONSIN MUTUAL MEETING. Plans for the forma- 
tion of an actuarial bureau, and for the organiza- 
tion of a mutual bonding company were discussed at 
the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies held at Madison. C. H. 
Wanner, secretary Barron County Farmers Mutual In- 
surance company, Almena, was elected president. 
Benjamin Lang, Marshfield, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and A. J. Rammer, Sheboygan, secretary-treas- 
urer. The three were also named representatives to 
the Wisconsin Mutual Insurance Alliance. 


67. THRESHERMEN'S MUTUAL CHANGES NAME. The Wiscon- 
sin Brotherhood Of Threshermen Insurance Company, 
Ltd. Mutual, Fond du Lac, Wis., has announced change 
of its name to Threshermen's Mutual Insurance com- 
pany. The company, founded in 1915, specializes in 
writing workmen's compensation insurance. 


68, JANUARY FIRE LOSSES. United States fire losses 
in January, 1946, were $49,808,000, according to 
the monthly estimates of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. This represents an increase of 1% 
over December, 1945, and of 11% over January, 1945. 


69, A. M. A. ON MEDICAL CARE PLANS. Dr. Morris 


Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, outlined at the Feb. 19 meet- 
ing in Chicago of the Insurance Federation of Illi- 
nois the recently-announced plan of the American 
Medical Association to federate the medical care 
plans throughout the country sponsored by state 
and county medical societies. An organization 
known as Associated Medical Care Plans, Inc., has 
been set up to pass upon the medical and actuarial 
procedures of such plans, to encourage formation of 
new plans, and to facilitate the expansion of ex- 
isting plans to new territories. 


70, VIRGINIA FIRE RATE REDUCTIONS. A reduction in 
fire insurance rates throughout the state upon cer- 
tain classes of risks, amounting to approximately 
$167,500, was ordered effective Feb. 15 by the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission. 


71. SASKATCHEWAN AUTO FUND.. The special insurance 
committee has recommended to the government of Sas- 
katchewan a general automobile accident insurance 
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plan, to be operated through the province's own 
insurance office. The plan would provide maximum 
benefits of $5,000 for motorists and pedestrians 
alike. A central accident fund would be created by 
compulsory payment of an additional $5 for a pas- 
senger car license and an additional $1 for a driv- 
er's license. There would be no property damage 
coverage. 


72, MISSOURI INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Organization of 
the Missouri Department of Insurance under Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Owen G. Jackson has virtually 
been completed. Glenn D. Evans, St. Louis, former- 
ly with the insurance and compensation division of 
Associated Industries of Missouri, has been named 
deputy superintendent. Ralph Lashly, St. Louis, 
has been chosen attorney. Alex Good is acting actu- 
ary and chief examiner. 


73. DONOVAN NEW GENERAL COUNSEL. Appointment of 
James B. Donovan, New York attorney now serving in 
the U. S. Navy, as general counsel of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, New York, 
has been announced by general manager William Les- 
lie. He will assume the post Mar. 20, succeeding 
E. W. Sawyer, who recently retired to resume private 
practice of law. 


74, FURRIERS' CUSTOMERS' POLICY. A general increase 
in rates for furriers' customers' policies, effec- 
tive Mar. 1, was announced recently by the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association and the Inland 
Marine Insurance Bureau. Unfavorable loss exper- 
ience has been indicated as the cause for the rate 
increase, which will entail also several changes in 
the form. 


75. ONTARIO AGENTS SQUABBLE. A definite split with- 
in the Ontario Insurance Agents' Association which 
may lead to the Toronto agents' breaking away from 
the organization has been reported. Disputes over 
membership fees are regarded as being at the bot- 
tom of the controversy. 


76. SEN. RADCLIFFE CHAIRMAN. U. S. Senator George 
L. Radcliffe of Maryland has been elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Fidelity & De- 
posit company, Baltimore. He has been connected 
with the Maryland carrier since 1913. 


77, MILLERS NATIONAL CHANGES. Ralph S. Danforth has 
been elected a vice-president, and John 0. Giles 
has been elected treasurer of the Millers National 
Insurance company and the Illinois Fire Insurance 
company, Chicago, it was announced by president W. 
S. Whitford following a meeting of the directors of 
the companies. Both are sons of former presidents 
of the carriers. ‘ 


78. RAILROAD FIRE LOSSES. Fire losses to railroad 
property and equipment in 1945 amounted to $1,953, - 
996, as against $2,406,236 in 1944 according to 
president Walter C. Neely of Mutual Fire, Marine 
and Inland Insurance company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The greatest financial damage was caused by fric- 
tion fires, with the following other fire causes 
ranked in order of importance--miscellaneous, 
sparks, outside, carelessness, spontaneous combus- 
tion, oils and paints, electrical, unknown, heat- 
ing, power and lightning. There were 715 losses 
under these causes. 


79. DEVIATION APPROVAL POWERS. Pennsylvania Com- 
missioner Gregg L. Neel has been advised by At- 
torney General James H. Duff that he has no author- 
ity either to approve or disapprove deviations from 
the rating schedules established by bureaus in the 
state. The opinion states, in part: "The purpose 
of the legislature is manifestly to leave rates 
and rate deviations exclusively in the hands of 
fire rating bureaus and insurance companies and to 
impose upon the Insurance Commissioner in this re- 
gard no duty other than to make his office a place 
of record where deviations and reasons therefor may 
be filed as notice to all of their contents." The 
opinion points out, however, that in the case of 
workmen's compensation rates the Insurance Commis- 
sioner is specifically given authority to supervise 
rates and a procedure is set up for hearing and ap- 
peal. 
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80. WASHINGTON FIRE RATE CONTROVERSY. The fire in- 
surance companies which write a major portion of 
the coverage written in the District of Columbia 
have filed a complaint in the District Court at 
Washington, seeking relief from a recent rate ad- 
justment order of District Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Albert F. Jordan. The action was taken by an 
informal committee. It is charged that the rates 
for fire and lightning insurance as ordered reduced 
are inadequate, confiscatory and discriminatory 
and do not permit the reasonable profit provided 
for in the rating law, and that in arriving at his 
conclusions the Superintendent did not use the 
actual experience of the companies in the classes 
under review. The court has been asked to subpoena 
the Superintendent of Insurance, and permanently 
to enjoin him and the Commission from enforcing the 
order, which is slated to become effective Apr. l. 


81, BURGLARY MANUAL CHANGES. The Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Rating Bureau and the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters announced changes 
in the manual of burglary, theft, and robbery insur- 
ance effective Feb. 25. Rates for residence and 
outside theft policy have been increased country- 
wide because of increasing loss ratios. A $15.00 
deductible clause has been provided on an optional 
basis, applicable both to premises and off-premises 
losses, for which there is a 15% credit on the first 
$1,000.00. Several changes in coverage details 
also were placed in the manual. 


82, INDIANA LUMBERMENS CHANGES. Gold E. Beall has 
been elected secretary of the Indiana Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance company, Indianapolis. He has 
served as assistant secretary since 1943, and has 
been an employee of the company for 32 years. 


83. NAME OHIO MUTUAL FEDERATION OFFICERS. Herbert 
Skinner, Barnesville, has been named president of 
the Federation of Mutual Insurance Associations of 
Ohio. Mrs. W. H. Detterman, Green Springs, was 
chosen secretary. 


84, SOCIAL SECURITY HEARINGS. With chairman Arthur 
Altmeyer of the social security board as the first 
witness, what promise to be lengthy hearings on 
social security legislation have begun in Washing- 
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ton before the ways and means committee of the House 
of Representatives. Among the topics scheduled for 
examination are understood to be stabilization of 
payroll tax, possibilities of extending coverage 
and increasing certain benefits. Of special inter- 
est to insurance carriers is any action taken on the 
recommendation of the social security board that 
permanent total disability insurance be included 
in the system. Disability is held to be one of the 
important causes of insecurity. 


85. HARTFORD CITY INSURANCE. No substantial changes 
in the plan under which several hundred insurance 
agents in the city receive commissions on city-pur- 
chased insurance according to the amount of taxes 
they pay is contemplated, according to a statement 
by Herbert F. Fisher, Sr., recently elected city in- 
surance supervisor of Hartford, Conn. Several 
changes affecting general agents or regional agents 
are being considered. 


86, MARYLAND RATING BUREAU. The constitution and 
by-laws of the Maryland Rating Bureau, set up to con- 
form with the law passed at the last session of the 
state legislature, have been approved by Commis- 
sioner of Insurance Lawrence E. Ensor. Membership 
of the bureau is made up of stock fire insurance conm- 
panies, but carriers of other types may become sub- 
scribers. 


87, RETALIATORY TAX LAW FOUGHT. The American In- 
demnity company, Galveston, Texas, has appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court against the decision 
of the Kansas Supreme Court that it cannot be granted 
a Kansas license without payment of certain premium 
taxes. The move is another step in the controversy 
over the right of states to tax premiums of out-of- 
state carriers, but raises the additional point that 
the retaliatory feature of the Kansas law results 
in its being taxed 4.05% as a Texas insurer as 
against the 2% tax levied against carriers of other 
states. Argument in the important South Carolina 
test case on the principal issue of discrimination 
in premium taxes between domestic and out-of-state 
carriers--Prudential Insurance company v. Benjamin 
--has been set for Mar. 4 by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 
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Big Fires of 1945 


NE of the hard-working stat- 
isticians in the Boston offices 


of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association doubtless felt rather 
pleased upon the blustery January af- 
ternoon, some eight years ago, when 
he finished the job of totalling up the 
large loss fires of 1937. For that 
year the record showed that in the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska 
there had been only 25 fires in which 
the financial loss exceeded $250,000 ; 
in only three had the loss exceeded 
$1,000,000. The figures were a de- 
cided improvement over those for 


1936. 


But in the time which since has 
passed the statistician in charge of 
large loss fires unquestionably has be- 
come a disillusioned man, for things 
never have been so good since. 

In 1945, according to the statistics 
released recently by the National Fire 
Protection Association, there were no 
less than 163 fires in the United 
States, Canada, and Alaska in which 
the loss exceeded $250,000. In 24 
of them the loss was in excess of 
$1,000,000, only one short of the to- 
tal of all large loss fires in 1937. And 
in the largest fire — that which fol- 
lowed the collapse of three plane- 
filled dirigible hangars in the Sept. 
15 hurricane at the Richmond, Fia., 
Naval Air Station—the loss of $30,- 
000,000 approached that registered in 
some of the historic conflagrations 
which have wiped out whole sections 
of cities in the past. 

The total of 163 fires exceeding the 
quarter-million dollar loss mark is by 
far the largest experienced since the 
tabulation of the figures began. It 
compares with 122 in 1944, 105 in 
1943, 80 in 1942, 48 in 1941, 38 in 
1940, 27 in 1939, and 39 in 1938. It 
follows the tendency toward larger 
financial loss per fire which was noted 
in the fire loss figures for 1944. The 
estimated number of fires in 1944 was 
600,000—the smallest in a decade. 
And yet the estimated financial fire 
loss in 1944 was $456,000,000—the 
highest in more than a decade. It 
would seem to indicate the possibility 
that when complete fire loss estimates 
for 1945 have been made they may 
well show no larger number of fires 
than in 1944, although the financial 
fire loss in 1945 unquestionably was 
higher. 

A glance at the conflagration map 
above demonstrates that no section, 
with the possible exception of the 
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Rocky Mountain area, was immune 
from large loss fires durng 1945. The 
central states had the largest number 
—32. The middle Atlantic area was 
but a step behind with 31. The west, 
due largely to California’s record, was 
close up with 29. Canada had 17 
large loss fires, the southeast and 
southwest 14 each, and the south and 
New England 9 each. The four-state 
midwestern area of Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska had 6, and 
Alaska had 2. 


The single $30,000,000 air base dis- 
aster, coupled with the fact that three 
other hangar fires involved damage 
of more than $1,000,000 each, obvi- 
ously put the aircraft hangar classi- 
fication at the top of the financial loss 
group. But probably of greater in- 
terest to the average fire prevention- 
ist were the warehouse, metalworker, 
and multiple occupancy classifications. 
The number of large fires in each was 
high, and the amount of loss was 
great. Of the 24 fires which involved 
loss of more than $1,000,000 each, 
warehouses were responsible for 
seven. 


Cotton warehouses had the worst 
record, with six fires and loss of $3,- 
275,000. Six fires in grain, food, and 
tobacco warehouses were responsible 
for damage of $3,350,000. Five fires 
in general storage warehouses cost 
$3,250,000. Four fires in military 
warehouses involved $2,800,000. 


Three cold storage warehouse blazes 
cost $1,625,000. Two paper ware- 
houses cost $725,000. Two furniture 
warehouse fires yielded losses of 
$705,000. Two special hazard occu- 
pancies within warehouses were re- 
sponsible for $680,000 in loss. 

Most spectacular fire of the year 
followed the crash of a bomber into 
the 78th and 79th floors of the Em- 
pire State Building in New York city 
on July 28. Flaming gasoline caused 
fire damage in the structure, and parts 
of the burning plane passed through 
the opposite wall and damaged an- 
other building. Fourteen persons 
died. Another spectacular fire, in 
which there has, been no estimate of 
monetary loss, came in the harbor at 
Halifax, N. S., on July 18, when fire 
from a burning wooden scow touched 
off explosions of munitions. 

The huge $30,000,000 fire at the 
Richmond, Fla., Naval Air Base came 
on Sept. 15 after hurricane winds of 
196 m.p.h. velocity had toppled three 
large dirigible hangars housing 360 
planes and 150 automobiles. Igni- 
tion by electrical short circuits of 
flammable gasoline vapors was be- 
lieved responsible for starting the fire. 
The crash of a cargo plane into a 
hangar near Dayton, Ohio, started a 
fire on March 6 which caused $3,000- 
000 damage. No information as to 
cause was given on the $1,250,000 
Army hangar fire at Del Rio, Texas, 
on Aug. 17, nor are details available 
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on the $1,000,000 fire May 13 in an 
Army hangar at Sioux City, Iowa. 


Largest warehouse fire loss came 
Aug. 17 at Depot Harbor, Canada, 
when two wooden warehouses loaded 
with wool and cordite were ignited by 
sparks blown across 800 feet of har- 
bor. Damage was $3,000,000. Fire 
of unknown origin, starting in a 
frame addition, caused $2,100,000 of 
damage to a shipbuilding machinery 
warehouse at Greencastle, Pa., March 
8. Electrical defects were held re- 
sponsible for the April 9 general stor- 
age warehouse fire in New York city 
which cost $2,000,000. 

There were two $3,000,000 pier 
and shipyard fires. The July 17 
wharf fire at Port Edward, Ont., 
started when the backfire of a gaso- 
line-operated lift truck ignited gas 
and oil and spread very rapidly. On 
Aug. 30 a shipyard fire near Port- 
land, Ore., began when sparks from 
welding ignited oil-soaked combusti- 
bles on stagnant water beneath a 
wharf. The largest ship fire resulted 
from the collision in New York Har- 
bor on Feb. 5 of the tankers Spring 
Hill and Clio. Fire and explosion on 
the Victory freighter Green Hill 
Park, at Vancouver, B. C., on March 
6, caused damage of $1,300,000, ig- 
nition being blamed upon a lighted 
match in improperly stowed combus- 
tibles. 





Causes of Large Loss Fires 


Clectrice! defects ..cccccscccscces 14 
Welding and cutting operations. .... 11 
Careless smoking and matches...... 8 


Defective heating 
Ruptured piping—flammable 
IID ooo oan ececwasences 5 


Spontaneous ignition .............. 4 
Rubbish handling ................. 4 
Ee griinketcaddcwalecowenes 3 
EIN on eA ce We edatoenadaed 3 
I 56 ili a i ran o'n'wclalsioa’ 4 
Sparks from railroad engine........ 2 


Overheated bearings—woodworkers .. 2 


CreneG GWEIGEE .wowc cecscccccees 2 
ee ere 1 
Overheated air compressor exhaust.. 1 
Fire-packed cotton bale............ 1 
Defective gas water heater......... 1 
Sparks from ragpicker............. 1 
Following drinking party ........... 1 
Hot stampings—oil quenching tank.. 1 
Nitrate bath explosion ............ 1 
Valve leak ammonia explosion...... 1 
Oil heated oven backfire........... 1 
MMIII 6 incsd.0 02.6080 be6n0 tee 1 
ee eee 1 
Electrical short circuit............. 1 
Flammable solvent—overheated 
eee 
Back gasoline lift truck............ 1 
IE, oor ad ecting a g-alo-derete 1 
PINON TUTNGES . oo esse ccccccenes 1 
Munitions explosion ............... 1 
ME Peed pup cavusnwtewadsiods 79 
ME cus 6h eels Haxecnuponees 163 
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Largest loss in the food processing 
classification was the $2,200,000 fire 
Aug. 27 in a citrus juice plant at 
Dunedin, Fla. Unapproved electric 
lighting installation inside the hollow 
wood finish of a truss was blamed. 

An idle Navy machine shop at 
3ethlehem, Pa., which had been used 
for manufacture of large shells, was 
responsible for the year’s largest loss 
in the metal-working field. On Dec. 
3 fire, reportedly due to a short cir- 
cuit, caused a $2,000,000 loss. Al- 
most as large was the $1,750,000 loss 
at Columbus, Ohio, on May 6, in a 
plant producing rocket bomb casings 
and anchor chains for the Navy. Sol- 
vent-soaked sawdust and wood shav- 
ings were ignited by a match used to 
light a cigarette. 


THER fires of 1945 involving 

more than $250,000 in loss, as 
listed by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, were: 


Aircraft Hangars 


Feb. 15. Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
$625,000. Canadian Air Force han- 
gar. Explosion of unrevealed origin. 

Sept. 25. Wichita, Kas. $495,000. 
Municipal airport hangar crowded 
with 28 planes. Short circuit of bat- 
tery cables. 


Warehouses 
Jan. 3. Muncie, Ind. $375,000. 
Paper storage section. Overheated 


air compressor exhaust pipe. 

Jan. 9. New York, N. Y. $345,000. 
Furniture storage. Fire of undeter- 
mined origin, with explosions. 

Jan. 27. Brooklyn, N. Y. $350,000. 
Newsprint paper storage. Fire of 
undetermined origin. 

Jan. 29. North Atlanta, Ga. $378,- 
074. Electrical equipmeht warehouse. 
Residue scraped from spray painting 
booth ignited. 

Feb. 1. Indianapolis, Ind. $300,000. 
Railroad freight depot. Coal gas ex- 
plosion in magazine type stove. 

Feb. 9. Mobile, Ala. $294,672. In- 
sulation warehouse and veneer dry- 
ing shed. Defective butane gas room 
heater believed cause. 

Feb. 19. Joliet, Ill. $297,000. 
Roofing materials, wallpaper, baled 
waste cork storage. Exact fire cause 
unknown. Outside city fire protec- 
tion. 


Apr. 14. Huntsville, Ala. $800,000. 


Cotton warehouse. Exact cause un- 
known. Sprinkler valve failed. 
Apr. 23. Voorheesville, N. Y. 


$1,000,000. Army warehouse. 
gin unrevealed. 

May 7. Las Vegas, Nev. $250,000. 
Warehouse occupied by construction 
company. Cause unknown. 


Ori- 


May 16. Los Angeles, Cal. $360,- 
000. Furniture storage. Careless 
smoking. 

May 27. Woonsocket, R. I. $300,- 
000. Cotton, wool and rayon waste 
storage, chemical, solvents, latex, and 
black lacquer storage. Possible spon- 
taneous ignition of low grade oily 
waste. 

June 8. Oakland, Cal. $500,000. 
Army food storage. Cause undeter- 
mined. 

June 10. Williams, Cal. $250,000. 
Grain storage in bags. Locomotive 
spark possible cause. 

June 16. Chillicothe, Texas. $325,- 
000. Cotton storage. Lightning pos- 
sible cause. 

June 18. Biola, Cal. $1,341,631. 
Dried fruit storage, Navy materials. 
Rubbish or grass fire ignited frame 
sheds, high winds spread flames. 


June 25. Denver, Colo. $300,000. 
Army equipment reconditioning and 
storage. Cause not announced. 

July 22. Lafayette, La. $308,422. 
Ice plant and cold storage. Cause 
undetermined. 

July 27. Cheriton, Va. $1,000,000. 
Frame warehouse and cold storage 
plant. Lightning blamed. 

July 30. Port Allegany, Pa. $250,- 
000. Open frame shed filled with val- 
uable extract materials. Incendiary. 

Aug. 18. Arbuckle, Cal. $450,000. 
Grain storage. Gasoline fumes ig- 
nited by acetylene torch. 

Aug. 22. Sacramento, Cal. $313,- 
000. Cold storage. Cork and insulat- 
ing paper ignited by acetylene torch. 

Sept. 12. Lake Wales, Fla. $750,- 
000. Fruit juice and concentrate stor- 
age. Lightning probably cause. 

Sept. 13. Seguin, Texas. $500,000. 
Cotton compress. Cause unknown. 

Sept. 22. Fontana Dam, N. C. 
$250,000. Building equipment stor- 
age. Cause of fire under investiga- 
tion. 

Sept. 28. Lafayette, Ind. $330,000. 
Furniture, commodities and general 
storage. Cause unknown. 

Oct. 19. Greenville, S. C. $750,000. 
Cotton warehouse. Short circuit in 
extension cord believed cause. 


Oct. 25. Altus, Okla. $395,000. 
Cotton compress. Fire-packed bale 
cause. 


Oct. 28. Forty Fort, Pa. $275,000. 
Auto parts storage and garage. Me- 
chanic’s coat caught fire from match 
and was thrown in gasoline on floor. 

Nov. 6. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
$300,000. Tobacco warehouse. Cause 
unknown. 

Nov. 8. Cleveland Ohio. $300,000. 
Battery storage. Sparks ignited wrap- 
ping paper covering battery cases 








stored outside and fire was communi- 
cated to warehouse. 

Nov. 10. Fairfield, Cal. $1,000,000. 
Army aircraft parts warehouse. Or- 
igin unrevealed. 

Dec. 19. Hobart, Okla. $500,000. 
Cotton compress. Cause unknown. 

Dec. 23. Mullins, S.C. $250,000. 
Circus equipment storage. Cause un- 
determined. 


Chemical Plants 


Jan. 7. West Haven, Conn. $266,- 
000. Chemical and experimental heat 
treating plant. Nitriding furnace 
overflowed igniting wood partition. 


May 13. Clifton, N. J. $400,000. 


Battery manufacturing. Exact ori- 
gin undetermined. 
Metalworkers 

Jan. 1. Sorel, Que. $1,000,000. 


Shell stamping and filling plant. Ex- 
plosion as hot shell case was being 
lowered into tempering tank. 

Jan. 18. North Hoosick, N. Y. 
$500,000. Ammunition booster man- 


ufacturing. Match thrown on oily 
floor. 
Feb. 9. Chicago, Ill. $264,000. 


Pontoon bridge curb manufacturing. 
Exact cause.of ignition in paint-dip- 
ping department unknown. 

Feb. 9. Beatrice, Nebr. $500,000. 
Metal powder containers manufactur- 
ing. Fire first noted in spray booth. 

Feb. 15. Chattanooga, Tenn. $293,- 
000. Shell forging finishing and lac- 
quer spray painting. Undetermined 
origin. 

Feb. 17. Minneapolis, Minn. $372,- 
153. Traffic signal and lubricating 
equipment manufacture and repair. 
Careless smoking and oily sawdust on 
floor. 

Feb. 21. Indianapolis, Ind. $249,201. 
Furnace manufacturing. Origin un- 
known. 

April 6. Syracuse, N. Y. $976,888. 
Hardware specialty plant. Cause of 
fire unknown. Sprinkler system shut 
off. 

April 13. Philadelphia, Pa. $270,- 
000. Boiler shop. Oxyacetylene cut- 
ting torch backfired. 

May 4. Shreveport, La. $292,500. 
Bomb casing manufacture. Welding 
torch ignited huge pile of unprotected 
paraffin impregnated paper bands. 

June 25. Detroit, Mich. $300,000 
Airplane parts manufacturing. Light- 
ed cigarette thrown in shredded paper. 

July 27. Indianapolis, Ind. $555,- 
000. War material manufacturing. 
Fire originated near unused spray 
booth. 

Aug. 23. Portland, Ore. $300,000. 
Metalworker. Apparent cause over- 
heating salt solution in nitrate bath. 

Sept. 20. Detroit, Mich. $400,000. 
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Classification of Large Loss Fires 








IN es ab vie geal att ove kee tones 658 Mine eek sealer NCS 6........$ 36,375,000 
Warehouses ...... eens CB as umes SereUhaa ie Scere mea ee ee eae 37........ eee 
IN alee 8 era ys ange oun, UL a inne OGRE WS TOT _ ee 10,835,000 
RUIN ooo cos choke < cicrs es pleed Se sinic die niece are 26... 9,135,000 
UN 3 5c, hcndig aie vsixiaiaiseeie-usdld Aiba erm es do xisoasere a 7,900,000 
oe RE ee ee Oe re a... 4,810,000 
Sawmills, lumber yards and woodworkers..................... 2... 4,680,000 
as ccysret riw at ca twe aS ale ow saa ere GEMa ee ewN 4........ 4,300,000 
FN aE ee eee eee ere 3,375,000 
(sk ees SEIS SO ICR Be iy fe Ue Ons ae Ee PG tO ee 3.. 2,550,000 
RICE OEE OO Te Eee 2,350,000 
Laundries and dry cleaning piants....................00e eens 3 1,875,000 
Rubber manufacturing operations ................. 0. ee eee eens ee . 1,675,000 
Mae TINTED 55 5 6 oc eo 0 oo.c soe sie cvelas ec acrevisieane he; Serer 1,450,000 
TEN oe ore Bic, So Gnd GAG ha ad oie see ERIE SN 4........ 1380800 
erg oo RE arg aussie cero 5 aplend ava dete) sip asks ie Pel dane GMC oiece- cin 1,325,000 
ESE FE ee Meer ee eer oer : See. 1,300,000 
Miscellaneous public buildings: ............ccccecccveceensees ee .. 1,120,000 
IN elie raise ode frase Se MONE IS Rin evn Srer eS RRR ae 935,000 
aan COMUNE 5655 66 5. Seva e, oo eral sptyelsinteiwrareteroiorn + eh 690,000 
NE arte eign 's Sis saiinie's A SUG d pe ae a elm 2... , 670,000 
eile SU II INE oni 8 asks cists ceroiere srwion arorctctere 4 obs | ees 500,000 
EE RR Se re Oo eg en a | oe : 295,000 
ree ee eer ae ... Unestimated 

Total ..163........$122,340,000 

Machine shop. Acetylene torch dio station, apartments. Fire started 


sparks ignited solvent-soaked sawdust 
on floor. 

Nov. 11. Clyde, Ohio. $790,000. 
Porcelain steel plant. Wood floor 
near enameling kiln caught fire. 


Mercantile Group 

Feb. 18. Chicoutimi, Que. $650,- 
000. Mercantile block. Fire of un- 
known origin started in shed. 

May 11. Fort Kent, Me. $500,000. 
Row of adjoining frame commercial 
buildings. Defective electric wiring 
probable cause. 

Aug. 6. National City, Cal. $350,- 
000. Frame buildings with flammable 
contents, including chemicals. Spon- 
taneous ignition suspected. 

Dec. 3. Atlanta, Texas. $300,000. 
Mercantile block of eleven stores. 
Undetermined origin. 

Dec. 11. North Beach, Md. $300,- 
000. Mercantile block. Overheated 
coal stove in apartment believed cause. 

Dec. 17. Toronto, Ont. $250,000. 
Mercantile block. Believed to have 
started in restaurant. 


Multiple Occupancies 

Jan. 6. Wheeling, W. Va. $290,000. 
Paper and metalworker, sprinkler 
warehouse. Spark from welding in 
paraffin impregnated paper dust. 

Jan. 7. Lima, Ohio. $315,000. 
Hotel and mercantiles. Fire started 
in hotel soiled linen closet. 

Jan. 13. Philadelphia, Pa. $1,000,- 
000. Multiple occupancy textile 
plants. Fire allegedly followed party. 

Jan. 17. Spartanburg, S. C. $240,- 
841. Variety store and department 
store. Fire of unknown origin spread 
through air-conditioning ducts. 

Jan. 20. Presque Isle, Me. $400,- 
000. Theater, bank, mercantiles, ra- 


in theater seat, thought extinguished. 
Jan. 28. Port Henry, N. Y. $300,- 


000. Mercantile, lodge rooms, apart- 
ments. Unknown origin. 


Feb. 3. Fort Worth, Texas. $355,- 
000. Mercantile, restaurant, offices. 
Unknown origin. 

Feb. 5. Kalamazoo, Mich. $450,- 
000. Department store and mercan- 
tiles. Unknown origin. 

Feb. 9. Fairmont, W. Va. $275,000. 
Theater, mercantiles, apartments. Or- 
igin undetermined. 

Feb. 11. McKeesport, Pa. $500,000. 
Mercantiles, restaurant, offices, apart- 
ments. Unknown origin. 

Mar. 3. Independence, Iowa. $300,- 
000. Theater, hotel, mercantile. Fire 
apparently started near theater pro- 
jection, booth. 

Mar. 31. Joliet, Ill. $292,000. Mul- 
tiple occupancy mercantile. Fire of 
unknown origin started at clothing 
sales counter. 

June 17. San Francisco, Cal. $260,- 
000. Bus terminal, warehouses. Fire 
originated under loading platform. 

July 24. St. Paul, Minn. $283,106. 
Multiple occupancy mercantile. Fire 
started in basement paper packing 
room. 

Sept. 2. Morristown, N. J. $280,- 
000. Multiple occupancy mercantile. 
Fire of unknown origin started in 
shoe store. 

Oct. 3. Battle Creek, Mich. $250,- 
000. Retail stores. Incendiary. 

Nov. 13. Guelph, Ont. $290,000. 
Multiple occupancy mercantile. Fire 
apparently started in paint and oil 
stock of hardware store. 

Nov. 23. Rutland, Vt. $250,000. 
Mercantile and offices. Fire started 
in meat market basement. 
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Factors Responsible for Large Losses 


Structural 
en I ONIN OUI oo acc wo Seem e isla S oneeweeeewese nega aa 
I i. 5 ous wrk a Wie e iss vied Rw cia Ae ware ware DeLee gree 49 
Unprotected vertical openings .... Manes? sale Caxalele Sika n aw dele ma are 47 
Occupancy 
Quick burning contents ...... wldte oka nats isdn duane icon wha Navathgt Ne dna dtaiareasianiee 1 
Flammable liquids and gases ............. FP Ns OE ETS 46 
Unsafe heating equipment ........... - 5 ale lace gta ia Oe 6 
Contents of unusually high value . xs choo eae 12 
Congested contents .............. oi piace Boa ale wp eee . 20 
Concentration of high values ....... bir sos icon hia cdi fees ARG 30 


Fire Protection 
Unprotected multiple occupancy mercantile basements. ..... p< ekga ele 


Inadequate private protection ................ cars Seb jedadene cla 
Lack of fire doors or cutoffs between sections.... ; : wie ee 
Fire doors blocked open or otherwise inoperative. derma oy fae 
Inadequate public protection .................. ry ied waeatne Ce 
Sprinkler system shut off ........ besa wasdn ee alee a 
Sprinkler system parts failure .. Fe ae eee 1 
Inadequate sprinkler maintenance ..... ; Rae 6 
Excessive hazards for sprinkler protection ; ; . , 6 
Fire Fighting 
Fire difficult of access .......... ; winders cea ae 
8 : : vy avr aan 
Fire department inadequately manned or equipped ; es aS ae ee ae on 13 
Inexperience with large fires ............... ne Sins pindines cana . oe 
Fire department delayed .................. = I et ee 
Delay in Alarms 
Headway established when fire discovered ........ et eee ee ee 76 
Effort to extinguish without alarm .......... Nolan caus aS re Sener ft 18 
No public alarm system .............. : oeid se Cinna ol eee 31 
No watchman service ............ best pained nasa ewtearcaen + Diao. Gian eee 
Failure of watchman service ... ; ; aaa piceas me 
Water Supplies 
Inadequate water supply ....... sal Oe TEN eS 35 
Shortage of hydrants ............... ae ey a ee et fe ee 18 
No approach to static water supply .......... . ; Ser aco eee aes ea 
Hydrants too close to fire .......... ern dyaldesicloly hee HOES witaieln ovata amends 1 
Weather Conditions 
Strong winds .. “ie cates or ’ header tle.s oikah westar ieee 
Extreme cold ... Sadoveparavendcasrecha ‘ ae 
Explosions 
I sl aie vinlne maitivancvnl 32a rata ne ceteed Deeia ene ean a Re 27 


The above table is an analysis of the ates senmeiite for large losses in 1945. 
In most fires two or more factors contributed to the spread of fire and the excessive loss 
which resulted. 











Nov. 26. Philadelphia, Pa. $500,- Laundries and Cleaners 


0C9. Mercantiles and old warehouses. Feb. 13. Baltimore, Md. $375,000. 
Fire started in floor-covering store. Wiping cloth factory.. Overheated 

Dec. 5. Hagerstown, Md. $250,000. cloths in drying tumbler believed 
Mercantiles and offices. Origin un- fire cause. 


known. _ Oct. 10. New York, N.Y. $1,000,- 
Dec. 6. Lexington, N.C. $400,- ogo. Carpet cleaning plant. Spark 


000. | Pheese, ee lee. from portable cleaning machine using 
ments. ire started under thea naphtha. 


floor. 

Dec. 12. Danville, Ill. $350,000. _ Dec. 19. Tulsa, Okla. $500,000. 
Multiple mercantile occupancy. Laundry. Leaking refrigerant held 
Fire believed started near restau- Cause. 
rant kitchen. 

Dec. 18. Alexandria, Va. $250,- Rubber Manufacturing 
000. Mercantiles and apartments. Jan. 15. Fremont, Ohio. $275,- 
Origin unknown. _ : 000. Synthetic rubber compound- 
BD coco os —— oe — ing. Dust ignited by electric spark. 
Mercantile. ‘ire thought to have - hia iee ss 
originated in overheated air duct. June 17. Louisville, Ky. $500,- 

Dec. 24. Chicago, Ill. $250,000, 000. Butadiene plant. Preheater 

cope ignited explosive vapors pulled in- 


Warehouse and manufacturing. Or- 
to air compressor. 


igin unknown. 

Dec. 24. Windsor, Ont. $300,- Oct. 8. Emeryville, Cal. $395,- 
000. Mercantile and offices. De- 000. Rubber manufacturing. Sparks 
fective gas water heater supposed from electric motor ignited rubber 
fire cause. solvent. 





Dec. 3. Texas City, Texas. $500,- 
000. Styrene production. Ethyl 
benzene released in alkylation unit 
during storm. 


Food Processing Plants 


Mar. 4. Pittsburg, Texas. $250,- 
000. Vegetable dehydration plant. 
Pilot flame on heating chamber ig- 
nited natural gas system leakage. 

May 25. Fratt, Texas. $292,000. 
Cookie bakery. Originated near 
natural gas oven where pilot light 
burned. 

May 31. Miami, Fla. $350,000. 
Milk bottling and ice cream manu- 
facturing. Motor spark ignited 
ammonia gas. 

Aug. 15. San Antonio, Texas. 
$410,500. Peanut shelling plant. Fire 
started in seed house. 

Sept. 3. Dundee, Ore. $250,000. 
Nut processing plant and fruit can- 
nery. Defective wiring probable 
cause. 

Sept. 17. Tewksbury, Mass. $400,- 
000. Pouitry and animal feed plant. 
Defective wiring believed cause. 

Dec. 13. Dozier, Ala. $400,000. 
Peanut shelling plant. Origin un- 
known. 

Dec. 24. Bellows Falls, Vt. $250,- 
000. Bakery. Oven backfire broke 
oil pipe, showering flames. 


Refineries 


Jan. 30. Cleveland, Ohio. $600,- 
000. Coke oven and solvent by-prod- 
uct plant. Origin undetermined. 

May 26. Port Arthur, Texas. 
$300,000. Oil refinery. Still ex- 
ploded. 

June 16. Fort McMurray, Alta. 
$420,500. Asphalt refinery. Sparks 
from welding ignited ramp and wind 
spread fire. 


Specialized Industries 


Mar. 18. Cordova, Alaska. $250,- 
000. Fishing boat repair shop. Fire 
held to have started in cannery power 
plant. 

July 18. Los Angeles, Cal. $250,- 
000. Motion picture studio. Cause 
unknown. 

Aug. 13. Detroit, Mich. $350,000. 
Packaging plant. Flammable solvent 
in overheated degreasing vat. 

Oct. 28. Caribou, Me. $300,000. 
Fertilizer factory. Cause unknown. 

Dec. 8. Cheswold, Del. $300,000. 
Hatchery. Shorted electric motor in 
incubator room held fire cause. 


Steamships 


May 12. Quebec, Que. $500,000. 
S. S. Moyra, cargo vessel. Cause un- 
known. 

Sept. 22. Ketchikan, Alaska. $500,- 
000. Steamship Prince George. Cause 
not given. 











Mills and Elevators 
Mar. 25. Jackson, Miss. $275,000. 


Feed mill. Origin unknown. 

Aug. 7. Port Arthur, Ont. $750,- 
000. Grain elevator. Explosion and 
fire. 


Aug. 31. Pendleton, Ore. $250,000. 
Flour mill. Cause unknown. 

Nov. 3. Columbus, Ohio. $500,000. 
Grain storage and milling. Earlier 
fire believed rekindled. 

Nov. 25. Baltimore, Md. $800,000. 
Seed processing. Cause unknown. 

Dec. 25. Minneapolis, Minn. $500,- 
000. Grain elevator. Cause not 
given. 

Dec. 30. Springfield, Ill. $300,000. 
Grain elevator. Cause unknown. 


Piers and Shipyards 


Jan. 17. Norfolk, Va. $900,000. 
Navy pier. Origin undisclosed. 

Dec. 5. Long Beach, Cal. $1,000,- 
000. Ship repair pier. Fire started 
below pier near portable gas boilers. 


Conflagrations 

May 30. Mahanoy City, Pa. $1,000- 
000. Conflagration in frame mercan- 
tile and office area. Incendiary. 

Oct. 24. Los Angeles County, Cal. 
$300,000. Rubbish fire ignited roof 
in area between Vernon and Hunt- 
ington Park lacking fire protection. 


Recreation Buildings 


Jan. 4. Chicago, Ill. $250,000. 
Bowling alleys. Origin unknown. 

Jan. 15. Sampson, N. Y. $300,000. 
Naval recreation building. Origin 
undisclosed. 

Feb. 22. Jefferson Parish, La. 
$500,000. Gambling establishment. 
Fire started in old storage room. 

July 2. Deep Brook, N.S. $307,- 
000. Naval recreation center. Fail- 
ure to turn off electric hotplate held 
cause. 


Sawmills, Lumber Yards, Etc. 


April 6. Pemberton, N. J. $338,000. 
Prefabricated house factory. Mild 
dust explosion held possible cause. 

April 11. Chicago, Ill. $698,200. 
Lumber: yard and mill. Spontane- 
ous ignition of bagged sawdust held 
cause. 

May 26. Waters, Miss. $537,000. 
Box factory. Origin unknown. 

July 7. Sonora, Cal. $765,000. 
Sawmill. Resaw hotbox believed to 
have ignited dry sawdust. 

Aug. 9. Spokane, Wash. $350,000. 
Sawmill. Fire started under unpro- 
tected loading platform. 

Aug. 22. Willits, Cal. $400,000. 
Sawmill. Sparks from overheated 
bearing of edger ignited sawdust. 

Sept. 14. Rimouski, Que. $500,- 
000. Lumber yard. Origin unre- 
ported. 
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Photo by Acme 
Crash of Army bomber into Empire State building caused 1945’s most spectacular fire 


Oct. 1. Portland, Ore. $500,000. 
refabricated timber products. Flash 
near entry of high voltage wires to 
building said to have ignited roof. 
Oct. 21. East Angus, Que. $350,- 
000. Pulpwood pile. Fire originated 
in motor house of stacker. 
Truck Terminals 


P 


Feb. 11. Billings, Mont. $283,000. 
Truck lines terminal. Origin un- 
known. 


Nov. 7. San Francisco, Cal. $500,- 


000. Truck terminal. Origin un- 
known. 

Dec. 6. Erie, Pa. $400,000. Truck 
terminal and warehouse. Electric 


welder ignited grease. 
Miscellaneous Public Buildings 

Jan. 2. Malaga, N. J. $296,828. 
Therapy institute. Origin unknown. 

Feb. 24. Portland, Me. $250,000. 
Armory annex. Fire apparently be- 
gan in wooden waste boxes. 

Mar. 4. Fort Riley, Kas. $270,000. 
Administration building. Cause un- 
known. 


June 22. Philadelphia, Pa. $300,- 
000. .Shrine Temple. Short circuit 
believed to have ignited stage equip- 
ment. 

Pulp and Paper Mills 

Aug. 19. Salem, Ore. $350,000. 
Paper mill. Welding believed to have 
ignited materials below floor. 

Sept. 14. Vancouver, B. C. $337,- 
000. Printing and envelope manu- 
facturing. Cause unknown. 
Textile Manufacturing 

April 10. Springfield, Mo. 
000. Clothing factory. Cause 
known. 


$291,- 
un- 


Forest Fires 

July 6. Tillamook County, Ore. 
$1,000,000. Forest fire. Two fires 
merged, burned nearly two months. 

Sept. 18. Humboldt County, Cal. 
$647,225. Forest fire. Careless smok- 
ing believed cause. 

Sept. 28. San Diego County, Cal. 
$890,530. Forest fire. Fire reported 
started by an engine. 
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of the Bank Consumer Credit Picture 


By OWEN L. COON 

(Concluded from Last Month) 
NOTHER factor which must 
be given consideration by 
banks entering the consumer 
credit field is the future problems of 
public relations. Because of the fav- 
orable economic conditions that have 
existed since banks began to enter the 
instalment field, this problem has not 
yet become one of importance. Busi- 
ness conditions in this country will 
not always be on the upgrade. Busi- 
ness and employment will continue 
to move in cycles. When unemploy- 
ment comes on a large scale, repos- 
sessions occur with increasing tempo. 
The cash reserve of the majority of 
the people buying on the instalment 
plan is not such that they can long 
bridge a period of unemployment. 
Will banks, from a public relations 
standpoint, be able to function in 
such periods of depression as finance 
companies have had to function, to 
produce the low loss record with 

which you are conversant ? 

In 1929, when the stock market 
took an elevator through the base- 
ment, brokers sold out their custom- 
ers, protecting themselves aid their 
customers. But banks moved slowly 
in foreclosing their rights to collat- 
eral and have found it desirable to 
do so from a public relations stand- 
point. They could not feasibly fol- 
low the independent policy of the 
brokers. They must be more con- 
scious of what rumors might get 
started about them by the public, be- 
cause in effect they are public insti- 
tutions even though privately owned. 
Will banks be able to follow the inde- 
pendent policy of the finance compan- 
ies in times of depression and keep 
losses under reasonable control? Or 
will delinquencies be allowed to pile 
up, thereby increasing losses? 

Banks must also at that time face 
the problem of the “fake” lawsuits 
which a certain class of people always 
start against financial institutions 
when they feel aggrieved. This group 
is small in total percentage, perhaps 
less than 2 of 1% of the total of 
instalment credit purchasers. But 
when times are hard and business 
conditions poor, you men as bankers 
must expect to find yourselves as de- 
fendants in fake lawsuits and your 
names in the public print. You must 
expect to receive letters from Better 
Business Bureaus. You must expect 


to be written up, as finance companies 
are, and be made the point of jokes 
on the vaudeville stage. You must 
expect to read and hear the story 
about the car that has been repos- 
sessed from some widow (although 
she may have two living husbands), 
where the account was only twenty- 
four hours delinquent (although it 
may have been sixty days, and a 
skip). The lawsuit papers will tell 
you how the finance company collec- 
tor set upon her and injured her, and 
took a very valuable diamond ring 
that she had left in the glove com- 
partment of the car. Why it is al- 
ways valuable jewels that are left in 
the glove compartment at the time of 
repossession I have never been able 
to understand—but such it is. And 
every such suit, with its attendant 
publicity, has to be fought out in 
court. The management and direc- 
tors of your bank must expect to face 
this kind of publicity in due course 
when times are not so good, because 
you men are getting ready to leave 
the banking field. You are becoming 
finance men, and will have to take 
the unfavorable publicity that goes 
with it. You cannot eat your cake 
and have it, too. 

Many bankers, who enter the con- 
sumer credit picture, have stated that 
the money used in such an operation 
will cost them nothing ; that whatever 
they get for it is something more than 
nothing. Such a method of thinking 
is like that of the automobile dealer 
who once told me that he had a splen- 
did operation ; that while he lost some- 
thing on every sale, Ite always made 
it up on volume. 

Lack of proper departmental cost 
accounting will cause banks many 
headaches as they play around with in- 
stalment credit in the months that are 
ahead. Finally, however, they will 
gradually wake up and realize that 
it does cost something to acquire, 
handle and service every single dol- 
lar on deposit. Some well-informed, 
cost-minded bankers say this cost is 
at least 1% per annum. If you enter 
the consumer credit field, charge up 
to that department all of its direct 
salaries and expenses; charge it with 
your average money cost (because 
when you face the facts you must 
admit that it does cost something 
more than nothing to acquire, service, 
and retain deposits). Charge the con- 
sumer credit department with a fair 
pro rata share of your general over- 


head including even the president’s 
salary, either on the basis of the gross 
income of the department to the total 
income of the bank, or on the basis of 
space occupied, or on some non-de- 
ceiving basis of distribution. Then, 
put all your finance charges in a de- 
ferred income account and take them 
into earned income on the so-called 
12/78ths basis. Then put 1% or 
144% of your volume into a separate 
loss reserve account until it is built 
up to 3% of your retail and whole- 
sale outstandings. When you have 
done all of these things, and not be- 
fore, will you have found out whether 
you have located a diamond or a 
plugged nickel at the end of your 
rainbow chasing. 

To help you along in your cost 
thinking, let me give you some facts 
as to what it actually costs to do busi- 
ness in the instalment credit field. 
For a number of years prior to the 
war there was in existence the Dis- 
count Club, composed of several non- 
competing automobile finance com- 
panies. The executives of this group 
met every sixty days, discussed com- 
mon problems, made uniform their 
accounting practices, developed oper- 
ating ratios, discovered trends and 
developed better ways of doing things. 
The bi-monthly report of the com- 
panies composing the club was pre- 
pared by Bauman, Finney & Com- 
pany of Chicago, whose audited fig- 
ures of finance companies are highly 
regarded by you men as credit officers 
in your respective banks. To enable 
our company to judge more intelli- 
gently the futuré effect of bank com- 
petition on our business, we requested 
certain composite cost information 
from them. Their report, dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1945, stated as follows: 

“For a period of years we prepared 
bi-monthly reports for the independent 
automobile finance companies who com- 
prise the Discount Club, from balance 
sheets, operating data, and other statis- 
tics submitted to us. We have reviewed 
our files on the Discount Club for the 
purpose of ascertaining the relationship 
between operating expense and volume 
of business. We find that during the 
period from January 1, 1938 to December 

31, 1941, there were five companies which 


were members continuously and through- 
out the period.” 


The letter goes on to state that dur- 
ing this period retail and loan volume 
was approximately $147,000,000. Ag- 
gregate normal operating expenses, 
excluding losses, prepayment rebates, 
money costs and all items of operat- 
ing expense deemed by the companies 











to be abnormal, amounted to $7,433,- 
000: The percentage of operating 
expense to retail and loan volume was 
5.03%. During this same period, re- 
tail and loan liquidation was $135,- 
000,000. The percentage of operat- 
ing expenses to liquidation was, there- 
fore, 5.48%. In the case of our own 
company, General Finance Corpora- 
tion, operating expenses amounted to 
4% in the favorable year 1941. 

These figures tell their own story, 
and are figures that do not lie. Such 
costs you will note exclude all money 
costs, all abnormal expenses and all 
prepayment rebates, which alone are 
substantial. These are the costs of 
men who have spent their lives in 
learning this business and building it 
up. These are not the costs of ama- 
teurs. Where do you think your 
profit is when you make a consumer 
credit loan at 5% “add on” for twelve 
months, with no insurance profit and 
with heavy advertising costs (heavy 
advertising costs not being a factor 
in the above mentioned Discount 
Club cost figures)? You will have 
to get unusually large magnifying 
glasses to see the profit, if you don’t 
deceive yourself from a cost computa- 
tion standpoint. 

Do not think that should you con- 
tend your money costs you nothing, 
there is any marked advantage over 
the finance company. Their money 
cost is the smallest item of cost in 
their entire operation. It takes only 
some ten or twelve per cent ‘of the 
total gross income. Analyze any fi- 
nance company’s statement and you 
will quickly see the small percentage 
of money cost to total operating costs. 
Many finance companies move their 
open market paper at 34 of 1% per 
annum, with bank line credit at 114%. 
Their money cost is not much more, 
if any, than the actual money cost to 
a bank in acquiring, handling and 
servicing depository accounts. From 
my experience in both fields I would 
much prefer to buy the money at the 
above mentioned rates than create 
it for resale on the part of a bank. 
The larger costs in a finance opera- 
tion are those of salaries, labor costs 
in handling the mass of detail in- 
volved in servicing thousands of 
transactions. 


HIS is a business of high gross 

income, based on the yardstick 
of simple interest per annum yield on 
funds employed. It is also a business 
of high expense as compared to the 
standards of operation with which 
you, as bankers, are familiar. It is 
a grief business. Its only reason for 
existence is to handle troubles. It 
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is a business involving (a) energetic 
promotion, (b) balanced credit judg- 
ment, and (c) ability to handle a tre- 
mendous amount of detail in masses 
of small transactions. The last twenty 
years show that the men who have 
succeeded in this type of business are 
a peculiar “breed of cats.” Get half 
a dozen of them in a room together, 
and you will see what I mean. I do 
not say that they are even as good 
as the operating executives of banks 
or other types of business. I am 
saying, however, that this is a pecu- 
liar business that requires concentra- 
tion in the top individuals who handle 
it, of the personalities of a promoter 
and a credit man, plus the personality 
of an individual who concentrates his 
entire life in the field of accounting. 
Get such a man to head your activi- 
ties in this field, if you desire to enter 
it. Do not expect to hire such an in- 
dividual at customary junior bank of- 
ficer salary rates. When you pay ten 
or twelve or fifteen thousand for such 
a man, be careful that, in your exper- 
ience, you do not get a man worth 
just four or five thousand. 

This business moves fast, terribly 
fast. It is a business where decisions 
are made now, not tomorrow. You 
can take a “buggy ride” in this busi- 
ness mighty fast. Make sure that the 
horse is going in the right direction. 
Men in our business have bailed out 
banks before that have gone wrong 
in the consumer credit field. We hope 
that we will not have to bail out too 
many more. 

Then, after you hire such an indi- 
vidual with the all-sided experience 
mentioned above—and there are not 
too many of them in this country— 
realize that you cannot expect this 
man to accomplish results overnight. 
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It is true he will be under pressure to 
build outstandings quickly and pro- 
duce results forthwith. He will be 
looked upon with jealous eyes by his 
associates in the same bank and by 
top management and by directors. He 
will probably attempt to “cover” him- 
self, so to speak, with the necessary 
volume by the application of loose 
credit policies and cut-rate transac- 
tions. The laws of mathematics 
work slowly, but sooner or later the 
losses from loose credits occur and 
the profits fail to materialize from the 
low rates. Yet, when you look at the 
ledger sheets of the paper as it goes 
on the books, it looks “beautiful.” 
You get the real story some months 
later. 

Then, again, on this matter of per- 
sonnel, I assume you realize that you 
cannot use a “bank” man to develop 
and run this type of business for you. 
I was very much interested in a com- 
ment on page 24 of the Consumer 
Credit Forum, conducted under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Banking (Pittsburgh chapter) and 
Bankers Exchange Bureau of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, held at Pittsburgh 
on October 5 and 6, 1945, as reported 
by the Consolidated Reporting Com- 
pany. One of the participants in 
that Forum made this comment, which 
I believe furnishes food for thought. 

“Then, too, the finance business is not 

a business requiring intricate technical 
knowledge, like the development of atom- 
ic energy, medical research, or other 
specialized fields. It is largely a matter 
of common sense, good judgment and 
good salesmanship. And for men of 
intelligence, such as we bankers are sup- 
posed to be, these simple basic requisites 
should help make it an easy job.” 

To me, such comments constitute 
loose thinking. We would not hire 
a banker to run any portion of our 
finance business. We would not hire 
a finance man to run a bank. To 
have any responsibility in the finance 
field, one must have started as a 
collector and traveled the laborious 
route over a period of years as out- 
side collector, inside collector, sec- 
tion credit man, credit manager of a 
branch, new business solicitor, branch 
manager, zone manager, and finally 
an executive in the home office. 

You should, therefore, select an 
outsider as far as the banking frater- 
nity is concerned, “one of our men.” 
You do not have the knowledge to 
train such men, nor the time in which 
to do it, even if you had the labori- 
ously created operating manuals to 
enable you to do so. 

However, do you think that such 
an individual, brought into your group 
in the top management class as he 
must be, with an abundance of au- 
thority (more than you are accus- 
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tomed to grant in the banking field), 
and at a salary commensurate with 
such top rank, is going to be accepted 
without friction on the part of other 
officers of your bank? You must face 
the problem of jealousy and friction 
among the personnel. Also, if you are 
going to do a loan business as well 
as dealer discount business, you 
should have a separate individual in 
charge of each department. Too many 
people think of discount men and 
small loan men as the same. Both 
types are different. Select your top 
men well—with previous finance ex- 
perience of many years—and with an 
all-rounded character. Pay them well, 
give them unusual authority, make 
them top ranking officers of your 
bank and be prepared for the friction 
and jealousy that the pursuit of such 
a policy always brings in its wake. 

You bankers have heard much in 
recent years about the low loss ratios 
of finance companies. It is true that 
the loss ratio to retail liquidation av- 
eraged about 1% over the years. It 
is true that the finance companies have 
made a good record. All of the bank 
and insurance bank agent brochures 
point out the very low loss ratios en- 
countered in the liquidation of in- 
stalment credit. Such remarks seem 
to assume that the loss ratios will 
always be low, no matter in whose 
inexperienced hands the operation of 
the business may fall. You men must 
realize that these low loss ratios have 
been obtained by starting a new busi- 
ness in a small way a number of 
years ago and since it was early rec- 
ognized by the participants as a busi- 
ness with unusual risks, vigorous po- 
licing and close attention to detail was 
the order of the day. It cannot be 
accepted as a foregone conclusion that 
you bankers will handle it, at this 
stage of the game, as well as did the 
finance companies. 

Let me state again that this is a 
grief business. The only reason for 
our existence as finance companies is 
because it is a grief business. We 
have existed as secondary credit in- 
stitutions to handle a type of business 
that has not been suitable for banks 
to handle. It is no less a grief busi- 
ness today because a number of banks 
are thinking of going into it. You 
men must police it just as we have 
policed it—night and day—for years. 
You cannot handle it as you handled 
real estate bond and stock market 
matters in the 1920's. If you are go- 
ing to equal the loss ratios of the 
finance companies you will have to 
work far longer hours and with a 
great deal more energy than is cus- 
tomary in general banking circles. 
The difference in loss ratios alone, 
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between bank and finance company 
operations, will more than equal the 
difference in money costs—for those 
bankers who will conduct their con- 
sumer credit operations on the basis 
of figuring that money costs them 
nothing. 

Thinking of future loss ratios, it 
may be helpful to suggest that you 
make a detailed study of all of the 
different kinds of “float”? that can 
occur in the financial operations of a 
dealership. As bankers, you may 
know what the “kiting of checks” is, 
and how it works. But, when you are 
performing the task of extending 
wholesale credit to marginal dealers 
to obtain your necessary volume, you 
will then get a new and liberal educa- 
tion on the meaning of the word 


“floater”. Will you car-check all cars 
covered by wholesale liens? How 
often? And by what means? Sup- 


pose the cars are sold in the interim 
and are paid off by a dealer’s check 
at the time of the next car-check made 
by the representative of your bank. 
Does such serve as a warning signal 
for you? Will you check your in- 
coming retail deals with your out- 
standing wholesale? _ Suppose several 
cars are out on demonstration at the 
time of your car-check—what will 
you do? Should you inspect all used 
cars before extending wholesale credit 
upon them, just to make sure that the 
car at least exists, even though it 
doesn’t have fenders on it? 
eo @ @ 

ELL, “enough said.” I have 

at least warned you. It has 
cost us ten of thousands of dollars 
to discover the loopholes in our polic- 
ing armor. After having been in the 
business twelve years, our company 
still took a loss of more than $25,000 
on one extension of credit involving 
only new car wholesale—because that 
dealer had learned some new angles 
on “float” that were, as yet, not re- 
corded in what we thought was a per- 
fect manual. 

Not so long ago one of our dealers 
lost some money in a crap game in 
another city. For some reason he felt 
his obligation sufficiently seriously 
that the next day he sold $10,000 of 
our wholesaled used cars to another 
dealer to raise the money to retire the 
gambling debts. Our car-checker 
found out about it forty-eight hours 
later. We have recovered by liquidat- 
ing other assets of the dealer, all but 
$1,000 of the loss, and will, I pre- 
sume, get the balance. As a result 
we have a sadder and wiser and more 


co-operative dealer for the future 


than ever at any time in the past. 
Such incidents you must expect in 
this type of business. 


Don’t get ex- 


cited about them when they occur. 
Incidents like this just keep periodi- 
cally occurring, and you might as well 
get accustomed to them. Such is the 
reason the dealer relationship can and 
must be handled, in general by the 
risk capital of a finance company and 
not by the fiduciary deposit money of 
the public without a bumper of risk 
capital to serve as protection. 

Another warning that may be help- 
ful to you. Prospective losses in un- 
favorable dealer relationships are 
sometimes passed on to others who 
are too greedy for business and do 
not exercise proper credit judgment. 
Each finance company is supposed to 
protect itself. It is not the custom 
among finance men to sit up nights 
thinking about how to protect their 
competitors from loss. 


Not so long ago a salesman whom 
we started in business as a dealer 
with a capital loan and some used 
car wholesale, turned up with some 
missing cars sold out of trust and 
certain other cars on floor plan in a 
wrecked condition. We decided to 
liquidate the account, but one of our 
men remarked to the dealer that per- 
haps he might find a banking connec- 
tion that was more liberal than our- 
selves, to whom such a thing would 
not seem so serious. Nothing more 
need be said. We allowed the dealer 
ample time to turn around. An out- 
lying bank in Chicago, greedy for 
business and for the chance to get 
experience in the handling of automo- 
bile dealer relationships, loaned the 
dealer the money to pay off our cap- 
ital loan, also the cars sold out of 
trust, together with the liens on the 
wrecked cars as well. Look out, that 
with your inexperience, you do not 
become the dumping ground for the 
paper which finance companies do not 
want. 


In conclusion, then, you might ask 
how do the finance companies make 
money? In the first place they go 
the dealer route on a large volume 
basis, where advertising cost is al- 
most nil. Their overhead is spread 
over exceedingly large volume. They 
take older model used cars at much 
higher rates and at a much higher 
risk (and with risk capital which they 
have but which you do not have), so 
that their average yield, including in- 
surance profits in normal times, is 
much higher than the 5% rate or 
even less which is dominant in your 
present bank thinking. To compete 
effectively with them you must get 
the profit on insurance, go the dealer 
route, climinate heavy ddvertising 
cost, take higher rate, older model 
used car paper, get yourself a used 
car garage with a crew of mechanics 
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and salesmen for years like 1938 (and 
such years will come again), and “go 
to work.” Profits in this business do 
not come easily. It has the longest 
hours and is made up of the most 
troublesome bunch of details of all 
the businesses I have ever been priv- 
ileged to know. 

The dealer formerly controlled all 
of this volume. He has lost some of 
it to banks who have gone “direct to 
the public’. But he will wake up, 
or be waked up soon by other finance 
companies or factories or both, and 
will reassert his control over the 
placement of the paper to an increas- 
ing degree once again. 

He has the confidence of the buyer 
or he would never have been selected 
as the buying source. The buyer 
knows that he must look to the dealer 
for continued ‘service on his car over 
a period of months. They must have 
mutual confidence in each other to 
attain a mutually satisfactory rela- 
tionship. The buyer can logically be 
sold, when the proper sales approach 
is used by the dealer’s salesmen, that 
it is to the buyer’s self-interest to 
have the financing and insurance on 
the car placed where the dealer sug- 
gests. Then, when accidents occur 
(and there are plenty of them these 
days) repairs will be made by the 
dealer with the consent of the insur- 
ance carrier—not by some disinter- 
ested repair man, perhaps with non- 
factory parts, whose interest is in a 
one-time repair job and not in a long 
time car service for the cusfomer. 
The buyer knows the dealer will want 
to sell him another car at some future 
time. The buyer knows the dealer 
is interested in keeping his goodwill 
and repair business. The buyer can 
easily be made to realize that the 
dealer is interested in seeing that the 
financing agent (be it bank or finance 
company ) and the insurance company 
takes cars of him properly in the mat- 
ter of extensions on payment dates 
as well as repairs to the car. 

The interests of the buyer, seller, 
factory, finance agent and insurance 
agent are one and the same. It is 
an interest in obtaining on the one 
hand, and rendering on the other 
hand, a complete service to the car 
buyer with the view of getting repeat 
business. This sales approach to the 
buyer is sound and correct. When- 
ever the salesmen of a dealer are 
properly instructed in this sales ap- 
proach, little difficulty is experienced 
by a dealer in controlling the place- 
ment of the time business. With the 
tightening of controls over salesmen 
in the postwar period, which is cer- 
tain to come, and be on the watch for 
it, the control of the placement of in- 
stalment time sales paper and the in- 
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surance thereon will largely rest with 
the dealer. It will rest with the deal- 
er far more so than in the prewar 
period when the method of attack 
against the “direct to the public” bank 
competition was not so readily ap- 
parent to many of us as it is now. 


¢ @ ® 

HETHER you go the dealer 
route or go direct to the public, 
you will have your problems and your 
attempted solution of them will be 
good for the finance industry and for 
our national economy. Competition 
has made our country what it is to- 
day. Because of your competition 
finance men will be on their toes as 
never before—will give the public a 
better service, at cheaper rates, and 
will serve their dealer clientele as 
never before. If you attempt to go 
the dealer route we will welcome you 

as honorable, friendly competitors. 
The reason we have thousands of 
miles of concrete roads in this coun- 
try, more than 20,000,000 automo- 
biles, gas stations, automobile factor- 
ies, tire factories, auto accessory 
stores, tire stores, garages, repair 
shops, vacation resort places, is be- 
cause an automobile factory and an 
automobile dealer and an automobile 
finance company built a new business 
in the economy of this country that 
has brought to our people a standard 
of living never before equalled any- 
where else in the world. That busi- 
ness has been created as the result 
of financing a car from the assembly 
floor of the factory to the dealer's 
showroom floor and on into the hands 
of the customer on a basis as to terms 
and down payment that has made 
mass production and low car costs 
possible, such that today an automo- 
bile is within reach of the large ma- 
jority of the families in this country. 
When you go direct to the public 
and attempt to skim off the cream of 
retail credits by refusing to take re- 
tail credits “mine run” and without 
rendering the complete financial serv- 
ice to the factory and the dealer who 
create and sell the car, and thereby 
make an instalment sales contract 
possible, you are trying to break the 
chain that has made this thing tick. 
You are trying to break the chain that 
has brought the automobile factory 
and the automobile dealer and the 
automobile finance company together 
—the trinity that has made one of 
the most, if not the most, significant 
contribution to this country and its 
standard of living that has ever yet 
been accomplished by any such co- 
ordination of business interests. When 
you try to break this chain by such a 
process you become a _ destructive 
agent—not the constructive force that 
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is to be expected from the banking 
fraternity and from men of your 
high calling. When you go direct 
to the public you have no new 
service to render and in addition at- 
tempt to destroy the equilibrium of 
the constructive setup that presently 
exists. As such, you must expect to 
be subject to public criticism. 

Banks should be more all-inclusive 
in their services to the public than 
what exists in the case of any other 
financial method of doing business. 
Such is what we have a right to ex- 
pect from the banking fraternity be- 
cause you make your living from 
“trading on the public’s money.” If 
you cannot be more all-inclusive in 
your financial service than some other 
agency or system of agencies pres- 
ently existing in this country, if you 
cannot do the same job in a better 
way at a cheaper cost to the public 
than what is now being done, it may 
very well be questioned as to whether 
from the public viewpoint the bank- 
ing fraternity is following the correct 
public policy in seeking to enter the 
consumer credit picture. Banks are 
semi-public institutions. As such they 
are charged with the obligation and 
duty to do everything possible to build 
up our economy —not attempt to 
break up or change something that 
has worked successfully in the pub- 
lic interest—unless you can do a com- 
plete job better and at a lower rate. 
When you fail to live up to this high 
standard of a moral code, your right 
to manage the public’s money may 
very well be called into question. 

These are harsh words—especially 
between friends — but the time has 
come for straight thinking, straight 
action, for calling an ace an ace and 
a spade a spade. And, may I add, 
to let the public judge the correctness 
of what tyou are doing. I would be 
derelict in my responsibility to you 
here today on this program did I not 
so frankly state it. 

You must realize that the dealer 
can direct the flow’ of this paper if 
he wants to, and he will want to. 
This business has been built by the 
finance company and the factory and 
the dealer, and they are not going to 
lose it. Finance companies will meet 
your rates “on the head”, no matter 
what they may be, until at last you 
learn what your costs actually are. 
Sooner or later you will adopt a pol- 
icy of making a profit in the consumer 
credit field, or will get out of it. We 
can operate at a profit while you op- 
erate at a loss. The final over all 
cost per deal of the finance company 
will be less than yours. That fact 
will write the final chapter to the 
question of “The Other Side of the 
Bank Consumer Credit Picture !” 
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INDUSTRIAL AID PLANES 


HE term “Industrial Aid” is 

applied to the use of an airplane 

for transportation purposes im 
connection with the business of the 
plane owner or renter. It is compar- 
able with the use of an automobile by 
a company salesman or the operation 
of a bus by an industrial organization 
solely for the transportation of its 
own employees. An industrial aid 
plane is not used to carry passengers 
for hire. The transporting of passen- 
gers for hire is classed as a commer- 
cial operation and requires different 
coverages and rates. 

A large portion of the aviation in- 
dustry is devoted to industrial aid ac- 
tivities. For example, there are two 
mutual insurance companies owning 
airplanes which are used for the 
transportation of company personnel 
and guests. The planes are particu- 
larly valuable where an unexpected 
trip has to be made to a remote loca- 
tion, as in claims work. An airplane 
is also helpful to a sales or service 
representative who finds it necessary 
to contact airport operators. 

Industrial aid planes now in use by 
American industrial organizations 
range from two-place ships to 21 pas- 
senger airliners. The small airplanes 
are usually flown by company execu- 
tives who are themselves pilots and 
find it advantageous to fly from point 
to point. These aircraft are worth 
from $2,500 to $5,000 each, and the 
risks from both the hull and liability 
standpoints are much the same as for 
any privately owned aircraft. 

Five-place planes have been popu- 
lar for industrial aid purposes and 
these are usually single-engined air- 
craft. Cost prices new will range from 
$10,000 to $20,000 each, depending 
upon the horsepower of the engine 
and the equipment on the plane. An 
eight-place plane is being sold in con- 
siderable numbers for industrial aid 
purposes and this is a twin-engined 
aircraft costing about $65,000 new, 
although a few of them are available 
as Army surplus at prices around 
$40,000. This type of plane has dual 
controls and could be operated with 
a co-pilot, but the usual procedure is 
to have only one pilot at the controls. 


The 14-passenger and 21-passenger 
twin-engined aircraft are similar to 
scheduled airliners and a few have 
been purchased by large industrial or- 
ganizations. These planes cannot be 
operated conveniently by a single pilot 
and they almost always have a co- 
pilot on board while in flight. The 
14-passenger ships cost about $85,000 
before the war, and the 21-passenger 
ships cost about $125,000 when new. 
Those which have been purchased re- 
cently have been from Army surplus 
and improved models soon will be 
available for sale new. 

Insurance company underwriting of 
industrial aid planes must take into 
account the nature of individual op- 
erations and the peculiarities of each 
risk. It is important to know whether 
the pilot of the plane is: always ac- 
companied by a co-pilot. The pres- 
ence of a co-pilot is not only of value 
in case of accident to the pilot, but 
it also provides another individual in 
the cockpit who can watch for other 
planes and this helps to avoid colli- 
sions in the air. 

Another important question to be 
determined is whether the plane is 
operated over regular routes or 
whether it may be called into service 
to fly anywhere. An industrial aid 
plane which flies regularly over fa- 
miliar routes is preferable to one 
which is operating to many different 
points at irregular intervals. 

The maintenance facilities should 
be checked to see whether they are 
adequate and regular. A concern own- 
ing several planes will probably have 
its own staff of airplane and engine 
mechanics, but an individual owner 
should arrange for contract service 
with some good aircraft operator. 

The weather reporting facilities at 
the home airport of the plane should 
be determined. A pilot is much more 
likely to call a convenient weather 
station to check weather along his 
prospective route than he is to make 
a long distance call to a town 25 or 
50 miles away. It is essential that the 
latest weather information be secured 
before any cross-country flight. The 
underwriter should also find out 
whether the trips made by the plane 
are of an emergency nature, and 
whether a pilot would be under pres- 
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sure from his executives to take off 
in the face of questionable weather. 

It is wise to make an examination 
of the personal habits of the company 
executives and of the pilot. Drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages within 12 
hours prior to making a flight is taboo 
for pilots, and excessive drinking on 
the part of company executives might 
cause them to demand a takeoff when 
the pilot considers the circumstances 
questionable. Even such a supposedly 
inocuous drug as aspirin should not 
be used by pilots prior to flights, and 
they must be prohibited from flying 
when they have bad colds or have 
been using any of the sulfa or nar- 
cotic drugs. The company which 
establishes an effective control of 
health and safety for its pilot person- 
nel is a better risk than one which 
leaves the question entirely to the 
pilot’s judgment. 

There frequently is a tendency on 
the part of industrial aid plane own- 
ers to press liability insurance com- 
panies for settlements to guest pas- 
sengers who have been injured. The 
solution to this problem may be the 
issuance of an admitted liability policy 
covering passengers. The admitted 
liability coverage underlies the legal 
liability coverage and provides for 
certain payments in case of accident. 
It is in the nature of an accident pol- 
icy for guest passengers. 

The premium volume in past years 
from the “Industrial Aid” classifica- 
tion has not been large and it is dif- 
ficult to estimate future prospects, 
particularly in view of reduced rates 
during the past few months. Hull 
premiums in the “Industrial Aid” 
classification ran between $160,000 
and $270,000 per year from 1940 
through 1942, with loss ratios just 
under 30%. In 1943 the loss ratio 
jumped to 83%, but there was some 
improvement in 1944, The 1945 fig- 
ures, when available, will give some 
indication of the results to be ex- 
pected in postwar years. 

Liability experience was good in 
all coverages until 1944 when the 
“Passenger Liability’ loss ratio 
jumped to 328%. This was caused 
by some serious accidents involving 
passengers. The five year loss ratio 
is still favorable. 








